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ABSTRACT 

The annotated bibliography on learning disabilities 
research contains approximately 100 abstracts and associated indexing 
infornation for documents, published from 1963 through 1973, which 
have been selected from the computer file of the Information Center 
of the Council for Exceptional Children. It is explained that the 
abstracts were chosen according to criteria of availability of 
document to user, current applicability, information value, author 
reputation, and classical content. Preliminary information is given 
to explain how to read the abstract (a sample abstract is included 
for identification of abstract parts) , how to use the author and 
subject indexes, how to order documents through the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), and how to order "Exceptional Child 
Education Abstracts" in which the abstracts are originally published. 
Also provided are a list of terms searched to compile the 
bibliography and a list of journals from which articles were 
abstracted. References included treat of aspects such as 
identification of children with perceptual motor dysfunction, reading 
difficulties, and parent attitudes. (MC) 
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The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

Willi a grant from the Office of Education, the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Exceptional 
Children to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research, instructional materials, program*, administration, 
teacher education, methods, curriculum, etc. for the field of special education. The Center functions as the Clearinghouse oh 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) program and also as a member center in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center's program includes a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which wiii interpret research results into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

The Exceptional Child Bibliography Seties was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained In the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. From the tosal number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to the user, currtney, information value, author's reputation, and classical content The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100, depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three sections-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document's contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Exceptional Children Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects in the subject index. 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an ED number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 



Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council (or Exce'ptU nal Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 
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INDEXING TERMS SEARCHED 



Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Learning Disabilities Research from the Center's computer file of abstracts 
are listed alphabetically below: 

Aphasia 
Dyslexia 

Exceptional Child Research 
Eye Hand Coordination 
Language Handicapped 
Lateral Dominance 
Learning Disabilities 
Minimally Brain Injured 
Motor Development 
Perceptual Motor Coordination 
Perceptual Motor Learning 
Perceptually Handicapped 
Psychomotor Skills 
Reading Difficulty 

JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography: 
Child Development, University of Chicago Press, 5S01 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virg^tia 22091 

Exceptional Children, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive* Reston, Virginia 22091 

Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry, Fairfax Park, Elmsford, New York 10523 

Journal of Learning Disabilities, 5 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Journal of Reading, 6 Tyre Avenue, Newark, Delaware 197 11 

Journal of School Psychology, 51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 

Journol of Special Education, 35 1 5 Woodhaven Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19154 

Pediatrics, Americi n Academy of Pediatrics, Evanston, Illinois 60204 

The Reading Teacher, International Reading Association, 6 Tyre Avenue, Newark, Delaware 1971 1 

The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, Volumes I-V, No, I. 
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ABSTRACT 10317 

EC01 0517 ED 023 213 

Pub!. Date Sep 66 4!p. 
Kcrshner> John R.; Bauer, David H. 
Neuropsychological and Perceptual- 
Motor Theories of Treatment for Chil- 
dren with Educational Inadequacy, 
Pennsylvania State Department ^f Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Bureau of Re- 
search 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
teaming disabilities; perception; learning; 
child development; learning theories; 
adaptation level theory; models; neurol- 
ogical organization; etiology; mentally 
handicapped; psychoeducational process* 
es; perceptual motor learning; perceptual 
development; space orientation; Glenn 
Doman; Carl H. Delacato; Newell C. 
Kephart 

Two divergent approaches to the treat* 
ment of children with nonprogressive 
brain injury (the medical or neuropsy- 
chological and the educational or percep- 
tual-motor) are discussed and compared 
by treatment rationale, models of the 
perceptual process, etiology, and organi- 
zation theory. A guide to a comprehen- 
sive theory of development, based on 
stimulation of the central nervous sys- 
tem, is presented; and, by placing the 
two theories in perspective, a treatment 
rationale is derived from the similarities 
of their methods. The design of a theo- 
retical model based on the latest neurol- 
ogical findings is suggested. Recommen- 
dations for research, a pilot study on the 
neuropsychological method, a develop- 
mental profile chart, and a 33-item bibli- 
ography are included. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 10573 

EC 01 0573 ED 021 357 

Pub!. Date Aug 67 67 p. 

Best, Helen and Others 
The Effect of Structured Physical Ac- 
tivity on the Motor Skill Development 
of Children with Learning Disabilities 
(Minimal Brain Dysfunction). 
Memphis State University, Tennessee 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; physical education; 
minimally brain inj i L cd; physical activi- 
ties; motor development; skill develop- 
ment; tests; psychomotor skills; percep- 
tual motor coordination: perceptual mo- 
tor learning; children; special programs; 
Johnson Test of Motor Skill Develop- 
ment 

Students in 24 perceptual development 
classes for the minimally brain injured 
were studied to determine the effect of 
structured physical activity on motor 
skill development, to compare this effect 
with the effect of unstructured activity, 
and to determine the effect of an in- 
creased amount of time of physical activ- 



ity, The Johnson Test of Motor Skill 
Development was administered before 
and after an 8-week program. The exper- 
imental group of classes was given struc- 
tured physical activities; the control 
group had regular play periods. Results 
indicated a statistically significant differ- 
ence between the experimental and con- 
trol groups (p less than .01) with in- 
creased motor skin development occur- 
ring in the experimental group. 
Schedules and diaries recording struc- 
tured activities used in the experimental 
group arc included, The Johnson Test, 
four tables, four illustrations, and a 19* 
item bibliography are provided. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 10609 

EC 01 0609 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 67 6p. 
Nolcn, Patricia A. and Others 
Behavioral Modification In a Junior 
High Learning Disabilities Classroom. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V34 N3 P163-8 
Nov 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities; behavior; programed 
instruction; teaching methods; junior 
high school students; behavior change; 
individualized instruction; reinforcement; 
Vill development; academic achieve- 
ment: reading; mathematics; operant 
conditioning 

Eight students with serious learning and 
behavior disorders were enrolled in the 
junior high classroom of the University 
of Washington Experimental Education 
Unit. Completely individual programs 
were organized on a behavioral basis. 
Activities known to be highly interesting 
to the students served as reinforcement 
contingencies to reinforce academic ac- 
tivities. Significant academic gains oc- 
curred over the 24-week teaching period, 
Behavioral CMnges did not appear limit- 
ed to accelerated academic response 
rates, suggesting that broader use of 
management techniques may be feasible. 
One figure and II references are pro- 
vided. (JW) 

ABSTRACT 10761 

ECOl 0761 ED 024 163 

Publ. Date Apr 67 I13p. 
Sapir. Setma G. 

A Pilot Approach to the Education of 
First Grade Public School Children 
with Problems In Bodily Schema, Per- 
eeptual-Motor and/or Language De- 
velopment. Final Report. 
Columbia University, New York* New 
York, Teachers College; 
Union Free School District Number I, 
Scarsdalc, New York 
Office of Education (DHF.W), Washing- 
ton, D. C\, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEO-32-42-0280-6005 
BR-6-8275 



Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; perception; lan- 
guage; teaching methods; grade I; visual 
perception; larguage development; aca- 
demic achievement; puditory perception; 
discrimination learning; perceptual motor 
learning; expressive language; experi- 
mental programs; perceptual develop- 
ment; screening tests; sensory integra- 
tion; experimental teaching 

Fifly-fcur kindergarten children were 
screened with the Sapir Developmental 
Scale to highlight deficiencies in bodily 
schema, perceptual motor skills, and lan- 
guage development, and were matched in 
groups of three by score, chronological 
age, and sex with one of the three acting 
as control. Three first grade classes were 
organized as follows: one expcriemntal 
with 12 deficit children using a deficit 
centered training curriculum; one experi- 
mental with 24 normal children using a 
traditional curriculum; one control with 
six deficit children and 12 normal chil- 
dren using a traditional curriculum. The 
children were given a battery of psycho- 
diagnostic tests in the fall and spring of 
the first grade. The results clearly fa- 
vored the deficit children in the experi- 
mental class with significant differences 
in mean change in Wechster Intelligence 
Scale for Children scores (p equals .05), 
visual perception and language function- 
ing (p equals .0,1), and in perceptual 
motor skills (p less than .05). Important 
changes were also noted for the same 
groups in auditory-visual integration and 
visual perception, and in language devel- 
opment, particularly in expressive areas. 
Little difference was seen in the meas- 
urement of academic achievement. 
Performance favored the normal experi- 
mental grou;< but without significant dif- 
ferences. (Aulhor/SN) 

ABSTRACT 10042 

EC 01 0842 ED 003 854 

Publ. Date 64 22p. 
Lewis, Edward R. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet (t.T.A.) for 
Instruction of Reading Disability 
Cases. 

San Jose State College, California 
Office of Education (DHF.W). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
CRP-S-145 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading; learning disabilities; teaching 
methods; instructional materials; remedi- 
al reading clinics; reading materials; 
methods research: reading failure; read* 
ing instruction; reading development; 
comparative analysis; remedial reading; 
comparative education; foreign coun- 
tries; orthographic symbols; alphabets: 
San Jose; California; England 

British experimental usage of Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (1TA) materials and 



ng Disabilities— Research 



I 



procedures for instruction of reading dis- 
ability cases was sturied 10 determine if 
ITA methods and n. 'Uriah could be sim- 
ilarly used In a San Jose reading clinic. 
The investigator made observations in 
England of quality, format, concepts, 
and use of language in the ITA material. 
Findings were discussed under nine cate- 
gories: ITA materials, pupil selection for 
VTA remedial work, Temedial techniques 
with ITA, individual or group methods 
for use with ITA, phonetic or whole 
word approaches, diagnosis in ITA reme- 
diation, the use of supplementary materi- 
als, extent of teacher (raining, and ITA 
and the reading clinic. Generally ITA has 
had beneficial effects with children when 
a history of reading failure has existed. 
It was concluded that ITA materials 
available in England could be used in the 
United Slates with minor modifications 
in isolated books. However, additional 
materials which are nol yet available in 
England include high interest, transition- 
al, skill Kiilding, and supplementary 
materials, as well as ITA reading man- 
uais. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 10914 

EC 01 09 14 ED 026 757 

Publ. Date Apr 63 (44p. 
An Exploratory Study of Children 
with Neurological Handicaps In School 
Districts of Los Angeles County. 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. California 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities: grouping (instruc- 
tional purposes); neuro!ogical1y handi- 
capped; sex differences; minimally brain 
injured: clinical diagnosis: special class- 
es: attendance; regular class placement; 
parent participation; intelligence tests; 
student evaluation; academic achieve- 
ment: teacher attitudes', student atti- 
tudes; medical evaluation 

A 6-year field study project was under- 
taken to try out some patterns of special 
education with neurologicalfy handi- 
capped children. Three phases empha- 
sized these objectives: feasibility, class 
size, pupil safety, approval, incidence, 
referral, diagnosis, placement, curricu- 
lum, treatment, evaluation, teacher quali- 
fications, parent reactions, expansion, 
demonstration, and research. In phase 2, 
1)6 neurologically impaired children 
were placed in either special (64) or regu- 
lar (52) classes. The special class group 
generally contained ofder (1/2 year) and 
more severe cases; boys outnumbered 
girls 7 to I. After a 3-year attendance in 
a special class, 12 students were recom- 
mended for return to regular class (out 
of 19) while 15 out of 19 children in the 
regular classes were felt to need special 
class placement. Steady attendance for 2 
years was in favor of special class stu- 
dents (86# to 40.4#). Parents of chil- 
dren in special classes attended meetings 
concerning their children more frequent- 
ly than parents of regular class children 
(52# to 7%). Special class students 
seemed favored in the few cases of aca- 
demic comparison although the children 
were about 3 years academically retard- 
ed 
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ed, recommendations were made for 
future research. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 21813 

KC02 ISI3 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 70 8p. 
Tarnopol. Lester 

Delinquency and Minimal Brain Dys- 
function, 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V3 N4 
P200-? Apr 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional <;hifd research; 
delinquency; minimally brain injured; 
learning disabilities; intelligence quotient; 
culturally disadvantaged; minority groups 

To delermine If delinquent school drop- 
outs from minority group ghettos con- 
tained a higher percentage of brain dys- 
function than the total population. 102 
male subjects were studied. Full results 
have not yet been analyzed* but prelimi- 
nary indications are that 39% had slgnifi- 
cant difference between verbal and per- 
formance IQ scores; 58% were reading 
below the sixth grade level; the mean 
grade of dropout was 10.5; (A% were 
below sixth grade level on understanding 
directions; and most of their visual mo- 
lor problems were related to visual mo- 
tor integration and motor coordination. 
Early indications seem to support the 
conclusion that the minority group has a 
significanl degree of minimal brain dam- 
age related to learning disabilities. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 22069 

EC 02 2069 ED 034 669 

hibl. Date Apr 69 Up. 

Kasdon. Lawrence M. 

Causes of Reading Difficulties-Facts 

and Fiction* 

EDRS mf.hc 

Paper Presented at the International 
Reading Association Conference (Kansas 
City. Missouri, April 30-May 3, 1969). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
dyslexia; interdisciplinary approach; 
learning difficulties; parent attitudes; 
reading difficulty; reading failure; reading 
processes 

The disagreement on terminology used to 
describe reading difficulties and to classi- 
fy reading underachievers is illustrated. 
Some of the research findings on physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and educa- 
tional factors which cause reading diffi- 
culty are described, with emphasis on 
rfp./ifii: to questions asked by parents 
a:iJ on J nfying some misconceptions 
held ry lay i ersons and educators. It is 
enpl \^9t the causes of reading 
failure rardy occur in isolation, and 
therefore the study of the Interaction 
effect of several factors becomes essen- 
tial. The typical ex post facto studies of 
learners from 9 to 20 years of age work 
from effect to find causes. It is suggested 
that longitudinal studies, particularly 
when conducted by on interdisciplinary 
team, would be much more useful in 
providing accurate information ^about 
causes of reading failure. A bibliography 
is included. (CM) 



ABSTRACT 22130 

EC 02 2130 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 70 Jp. 
Swanson, Merlyn S.; Jacobson, Anita 
Evaluation of the S.I.T* for Screening 
Children with Learning Disabilities, 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V3 N6 
P318-20 Jun 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; test validity; identifi- 
cation; verbal ability; Slosson Intellig- 
ence Test 

The purpose of the study was to test the 
validity of the Slosson Intelligence Test 
(SIT) as a screening instrument in the 
identification of children with learning 
disabilities. The SIT scores of 64 subur- 
ban second-graders referred as having 
learning problems were compared with 
thHr scores obtained on the Wechslcr 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 
The SIT scores correlated significantly 
with the WISC Verbal I.Q. (equals .64) 
but not with the Performance I.Q. 
(equals ,10), suggesting that the SIT is es- 
sentially a measure of verbal intelligence 
for such subjects. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 22185 

EC 02 2185 ED 037 837 

Publ. Date 24 Aug 69 69p. 
Rosner, Jerome and Others 
The Identification of Children with 
Perceptual-Motor Dysfunction; A 
Study of Perceptual-Motor Dysfunc- 
tion among Emotionally Disturbed, 
Educable Mentally Retarded and 
Normal Children In the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 

Pittsburgh Univeristy, Pennsylvania, 
Learning Research and Development 
Center; 

Pirsburgh Public Schools, Pennsylvania, 
Division of Mental Health Services 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
teaming disabilities; screening tests; per- 
ceptual motor learning; test construction; 
test validity; behavior rating scales; ed- 
ucable mentally handicapped; emotional- 
ly disturbed; socially maladjusted; audi- 
tory perception; body image; perceptual 
development; sensory integration; motor 
development; visual perception; Rosner 
Perceptual Survey; Rosner Richman Per- 
ceptual Survey 

The Rosner Perceptual Suivey (RPS) and 
the Rosner-Rtchman Perceptual Suivey 
(RRPS) were developed for screening 
perceptual motor dysfunction. I? sub- 
tests of visual motor and auditory motor 
functions, general motor skills, tilt 
awareness, and integrative function; the 
RRPS, intended for teacher or parapro- 
fess tonal use, included the same items 
except optometrlc ones and ones requir- 
ing special equipment. Validation was 
conducted with 50 regular, 50 educable 
mentally handicapped, and 50 emotional- 
ly disturbed and socially maladjusted 
elementary school students; cross valida- 
tion was accomplished with more chil- 
dren from each group. External validity 

Exceptional Child Bibliography Series 



was determined by a behavior rating 
scale based on correlates of learning dis- 
abilities. Variance between scores made 
by the regular and the other students was 
significant (p less than .005). Further 
findings were as follow: RPS items inter- 
correlated (for 28 of its 30 items p kss 
than .005); the RPS and RRPS correlated 
for all three groups (p less than .005); the 
RPS and the behavior rating scale corre- 
lated (p less than .001). Appendices pro- 
vide the behavior rating scale and man- 
uals and supplementary data analysis for 
the RPS and RRPS. <JD) 

ABSTRACT 22189 

EC 02 2189 ED 037 84 1 

Pbbl. Date 68 25p. 
Patterson, Natalie E.,Comp. 
Multl-Sensor> Approach to Reading 
Disabilities 

Fayette County Public Schools, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Division of Instructional 
Services 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
(earning disabilities; identification-, inter- 
vention; remedial reading programs; 
reading difficulties; language arts; re- 
source teachers: remedial reading; motor 
development; referral; teaching methods; 
instructional materials; minimally brain 
injured; dyslexia; emotional problems 

Educational diagnostic methods were 
used to screen children evidencing mini- 
mal brain damage, dyslexia, or emotional 
problems. Of 750 children, 15% had such 
difficulties; they received a highly struc- 
tured language arts program in homoge- 
neous transition groups white remaining 
in their usual homeroom. In addition, 
thty participated in motor training and a 
rhythm and patterning program. Academ- 
ic gains resulted in various areas: reading 
ages increased an average of 1.7. 
Appendixes, comprising about two-thirds 
of the document, provide the referral 
form and an explanation of it along with 
descriptions of methods and materials 
used in the three programs. UD) 

ABSTRACT 22191 

EC 02 2191 ED 037 843 

Publ. Date 69 243p. 
Benton. Arthur L., Ed. 
Contributions to Clinical Neuropsy- 
chology. 

EDRS not available 

Aldinc Publishing Company. 529 South 
Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 60605 
($3.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
neurologically handicapped; psychophy- 
stoJogy: aphasia: neurology; neurological 
defects; medical research; research re- 
views (publications): behavior pz 'terns; 
anatomy; pathology 

Seven aspects of neuropsychology are 
discussed including modern (rends in 
neuropsychology by Klaus Poeck* the 
behavioral effects of commissural section 
by George Ettlinger and Colin B. Blake- 
more, neuropsychological studies of 
phantom limbs by Sidney Weinstein, and 
problems in the anatomical understand- 
ing of aphasias by Norman Ceschwind. 
A|y deluded are articles on some unan- 



swered questions of constructional 
apraxia by Arthur L. Benton, a reap- 
praisal of protopathlc and epicritic sensa- 
tion by Josephine Semmes, and a review 
of recent evidence in auditory agnosia by 
Luigi A, Vignolo. References, a name 
index, and a subject index are provided. 
(JM) 

ABSTRACT 2221? 

EC 02 22 1 7 ED 037 869 

Publ. Date 69 27p. 
Sapir, Selma 

learning Disability and Deficit 
Centered Classroom Training, 

Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Teachers College 
EDRS mf,hc 
RR.VI-N2 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; sensory training; 
academic achievement; student evalua- 
tion; intelligence; perceptual develop- 
ment; perceptual motor coordination; 
psycholinguistics; language ability; sex 
differences; minimally brain injured; 
teaching methods 

Eighteen first grade children (10 boys 
and eight girls, IQ's 91 to 128) who evi- 
denced a developmental deficit on the 
Sapir Developmental Scale were placed 
in one Of two groups. Twelve children in 
an experimental group comprised a self 
contained class and were given deficit 
centered training. The six in the control 
group were placed with 12 children with- 
out problems and given the traditional 
curriculum without deficit centered train- 
ing. In the deficit centered program em- 
phasis was placed on sensory stimulation 
in a carefully planned environment. The 
experimental group did significantly bet- 
ter on many, but not all of the intellec- 
tual, perceptual, and language tests; but 
data on academic achievement failed to 
show significant differences. Two factors 
are noted which might have contributed 
to the results: children who develop une- 
venly may have a distinctive learning 
pattern and process information differ- 
ently, and neurological impairment could 
have a negative effect on academic per- 
formance regardless of WISC IQ. These 
factors and questions raised by the study 
are discussed. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 22410 

EC 02 2410 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 69 |78p, 
Thomas, Evan W. 
Brain-Injured Children. 
EDRS not available 

Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield. Illi- 
nois 62703 ($7.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
minimally brain injured; neurological 
defects; neurology; medical evaluation; 
medical treatment; cerebral palsy; dys- 
lexia; mentally handicapped; epilepsy; 
neurological organization; behavior prob- 
lems; Delacato Method 

Past practices, functional diagnosis, 
management techniques, and treatment 
methods conceding brain injured chil- 
dren are discussed. The problems with 
old approaches and the need for new 



techniques are presented for brain Inju- 
ry, cerebral palsy, the pathology of cere- 
bral palsy, its incidence and prevalence, 
mental retardation, epilepsy, behavioral 
disorders, and dyslexia. The advantages 
of a functional approach are included in 
descriptions of the controversy over 
brain injury as a diagnosis, the back- 
ground and interpretation of neurological 
organization, the evaluation of neurologi- 
cal functions, and the principles and 
methods of Doman-DclacMo therapeutic 
programs. Also included is an article by 
Edward B. LeWinn on evaluating the 
results of treatment of brain injury in 
children. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 22437 

EC 02 2437 ED 033 75? 

Publ. Date Sep 63 2lp. 
Ayrcs, A. Jean 

Effect of Sensorimotor Activity on Per* 
ceptlon and Learning In the Neurologi- 
cally Handicapped Child. Final Prog- 
ress Report. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 

Children's Bureau (DHEVY), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
academically handicapped; behavior pat- 
terns; elementary school students; learn- 
ing disabilities; neurological defects; per- 
ceptual motor coordination; perceptual 
motor learning; sense ry training; aca- 
demic achievement 

Because some learning disorders in chil- 
dren may be associated with perceptual- 
motor dysfunction, the study tested the 
effects of sensorimotor treatment on 
learning disorders and explored the na- 
ture of neurodevelopmental disorders. In 
Pari One, 64 neuromuscular, perceptual, 
and cognitive measurements made on 36 
educationally handicapped children with 
normal IQ's were subjected to Q-tcch- 
nique factor analysis, Tht two major pat- 
terns of deficits associated with low aca- 
demic achievement were auditory, lan- 
vl guage, and sequencing, and postural and 
bilazeral integration. Part Two sought 
syndromes of dysfunction from an R- 
technique factor analysis of perceptual- 
motor test scores. Q-analysis subjects 
and additional children with academic 
problems were tested. Emerging factors 
represented types of statistical associa- 
tions among behavioral parameters apt to 
be affected by neurodevelopmental disor- 
ders. Part Three hypothesized that edu- 
cationally handicapped children in spe- 
cial classes receiving sensorimotor train- 
ing show a greater change in perceptual- 
motor, language, and academic achieve- 
ment scores than children receiving the 
equivalent amount of additional class- 
room instruction. Test scores failed to 
support this hypothesis. The major con- 
tribution of the entire project was the 
identification of postural and bilateral 
integration deficit which interfered with 
learning, (JF) 

ABSTRACT 22539 

EC 02 2539 ED 038 809 

Publ. Date Nov 69 92p. 
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, The Santa Monica Project* 
Deaonatratlon and Evaluation of in 
Eaftfoered CUsirooM Design for 
Emotionally Disturbed Children In tht 
PuMfe Schools Phase Two: Primary 
and Secondary Level. Final Report. 
Santa Monka United School District, 
California j 
Office of Education (D HEW) > Washing- 
too. D. C., Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf ,hc 

OEtM>*.07l29B.2799(C32) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behavior problems; learning disabilities; 
behavior change; academically handi- 
capped; reading; regular class placement; 
special classes; classroom environment; 
academic achievement; behavior rating 
scales; reinforcement; learning readiness; 
Classroom organization; class manage* 
ment; Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Title III Project; engineered 
classrooms 

Following its initial year, an engineered 
classroom for educationally handicapped 
(EH) children was replicated and extend- 
ed. Evaluation indicated that the pro- 
gram could effectively increase emphasis 
on reading and include both primary and 
secondary students. Reintegration in the 
; -aular classes for EH children could be 
done on both a gradual and compulsory 
basis; the difficulty was (n accurately 
assessing a given child's readiness for 
limited or total reintegration. The preaca- 
demic focus of the primary classes (ages 
6 to 8) was validated in that a majority 
of subjects from the 1st year who had 
returned to regular classes were average 
or above in their functioning after I or 2 
years In the program. Also EH children 
in the engineered classrooms outdis- 
tanced children in regular EH classes and 
approached or exceeded normal controls 
academically and behaviorally. 
Appendixes describe the engineered 
classroom and its dissemination and pro- 
vide a behavior problem checklist and 
instructions for a frequency count of 
deviant behavior. ( Author/ J D) 

ABSTRACT 22540 

EC 02 2540 ED 038 810 

Publ. Date Jun 69 S4p. 
Freuitd. Janet W. 

Survey and Recommendations on 
Learning Disabilities for Township 
High School District No. 113, High- 
land Park, lUinol*. 

Township High School District No. 113. 
Highland Park. Illinois 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors 4 , exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; educational pro- 
grants; school services; research reviews 
(publications); resource teachers; inter- 
vention; program planning; identification; 
learning characteristics; program effec- 
tiveness; program administration; special 
classes 

Seven of 14 high school students with 
learning disabilities were placed In a re* 
source room. Results were mixed, but 
staff affirmed the need for a special pro- 
gram. Learning disability programs in the 
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citmcntary schools underlying the high 
school were proposed. Also, programs at 
12 other high schools W£re reviewed 
along with the literature on the nature 
and elements of learning disabilities and 
on methods of intervention. Areas for 
research were suggested and specialists 
were consulted regarding a proposed 
learning action-research center The re- 
sulting recommendations for the center 
concerned diagnosis, remediation, facili- 
ties and materials, staff, coordination, 
demonstration, and community and uni- 
versity involvement. (ID) 

ABSTRACT 22*74 

EC 02 2979 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Su?i 70 3p. 
Charlton, Bettc 

Acceptance Plus Structure Yields 
Learning. 

EDRS ~ot available 

Exceptional Children; V36 NIO P763-5 
Sum 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
minimally brain injured; reading instruc- 
tion; reading programs 

A language arts developmental program 
for three boys (two eight years and one 
nine years old) with minimal brain dys- 
function was constructed to study a 
teaching approach emphasizing support 
and understanding given by the teacher 
(acceptance) and a highly structured pro- 
gram. A permissive atmosphere was es- 
tablished, the students* trust and cooper* 
ation were obtained, and structured work 
initiated with each boy individually. 
Results showed improved reading, self* 
confidence, ability to work atone, and 
ability to get along with each other. Each 
boy changed enough that further study 
of this approach is urged for teaching 
children with minimal brain dysfunction. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 23052 

EC 02 3052 EDNA. 
Publ. Date Aug 70 8p. 
Skubic. Vera; Anderson, Marian 
The Interrelationship of Perceptual- 
Motor Achievement, Academic 
Achievement and Intelligence of 
Fourth Gradd Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V3 N8 
P4I3-20 Aug 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
low achievers; intelligence factors; per- 
ceptual motor coordination; academic 
achievement; intelligence quotient; ele- 
mentary school students; high achievers; 
Stanford Achievement Test; California 
Test of Mental Maturity 

The relationship of perceptual-motor 
achievement, academic achievement, and 
intelligence was investigated. Eighty*six 
fourth grade boys and girls of normal 
intelligence were studied. On the basis of 
performance on the Stanford Achieve* 
ment Test (SAT). 41 pupils were desig- 
nated as low achievers and 45 were des- 
ignated as high achievers. The California 
Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and a 
perceptual-motor battery consisting of II 
tests were also administered to the chil- 
dren. Scores on the perceptual-motor 



battery for all children correlated signifi- 
cantly with their CTMM and SAT 
scores. The combined group of male and 
female high achievers performed slgnifl- , 
cantly better than the low achieve group 
on all subtests of the CTMM Including 
IQ. They also scored significantly better 
on six of the II oerceptual-motor tests. 
On the regaining five tests, no differ- 
ences were noted. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23317 

EC 02 3)87 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 70 6p. 
Abrams, Jules C. 

Parental Dynamlcs-Thelr Rote In 
Learning Disabilities. 

EDRS not available 

Reading Teacher; V23 N8 P75I-60 May 
1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; parent role; parent 
child relationship; parent attitudes; dys- 
lexia; case records; minimally brain in- 
jured; parent education; parent counsel- 
ing 

The perceptions of parents toward a 
child with severe learning disabilities but 
no obvious physical problems is dis- 
cussed. Reactions of parents in two case 
studies involving brain-damaged and dys- 
lexic children are described. It is noted 
that the mother of a brain-damaged child 
frequently perceives him as a threat to 
her own narcissism, and that infinite fan- 
tastes and guilt are common for both 
parents. Resulting behaviors of parents 
include over-protection, over-indulgence, 
denial, and projection. The importance 
of teaching parents about the nature of 
the disability is stressed. It is concluded 
that parental dynamics play a very im- 
portant role in the formulation or exacer- 
bation of any learning disability, and in 
understanding children whose disabilities 
have no specific psychogenic etiology. 
(GD) 

ABSTRACT 23445 

EC 02 3445 ED 041 413 

Publ. Date Sep 69 27p. 
Totor, Alexander 

An Evaluation of a New Approach Sn 
Dealing with High School Under- 
achievement. Final Report. 

Fairfield University, Connecticut 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf ,hc 

OEO.l-9-080040-0008(010) 
BR-8 A-040 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; underachieves; 
expectation; reinforcement; motivation; 
high school students; academic achieve- 
ment; , computer assisted instruction; 
study skills; tutoring; internal-external 
expectation; Rotter's Internal-External 
(IE) Scale 

A study was undertaken to determine the 
degree and nature of expectancy of rein- 
forcement in high school underachieves, 
and to evaluate a method for modifying 
the internal Versus external expectancies 
which relate to motivation for achieve- 
ment and attainment of success.' A com* 
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Gtcr Instructional program was used to 
part Immediate reinforcement for the 
subject's responses, to show that his 
behavior, over which he has direct con- 
trol, determines his succes> or (allure. 
Underachieve™ were Identified* and 16 
were randomly assigned to a tutorial 
group, 16 to a study skill group, and 17 
to the computer group (or an eight-week 
period. It was found that sex *nd class 
level are Important in determining the 
external expectancy tendency of under- 
achievers. All three experimental ap- 
proaches resulted In Increased internals 
ty, without significant differences among 
the groups. Also* none of the approaches 
resulted in a significant change In grades 
earned by the underac hie vers. Rotter's 
Internal-external (l-E) scale is included. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 303M 

EC 03 0)39 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 32 205p. 
Monroe, Marlon 
Children Who Cannot Read. 
EDRS not available 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 ($5,50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; reading difficulty; 
reading diagnosis; educational diagnosis; 
measurement techniques; reading tests; 
case studies; remedial reading; remedial 
instruction; diagnostic tests 

Accompanied with numerous research 
findings and statistical data, the text pre- 
sents analyses of reading disabilities and 
the use of diagnostic tests in thi inslruc- 
tion of retarded readers, The quantitative 
measurement of reading defects is exam- 
ined, and typical Individual charts show- 
ing discrepancies between reading and 
other accomplishments are provided. 
Data on typical individual profiles of er- 
rors and on causarivc factors are ana- 
lyzed. Methods and results of various 
remedial instruction designs are reported, 
and typical case studies involving diagno- 
sis and treatment are presented. A relat- 
ed bibliography, directions for giving 
tests, and illustrative charts and tables 
are also included. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30355 

EC 03 0355 ED N.A, 

Publ. Date 70 I37p. 
Critchley, MacDonald 
TheDyslexk Child. 
EDRS not available 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illi- 
nois 62703 ($6.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; dyslexia; neurology; 
etiology; clinical diagnosis; reading diffi- 
culty; perception 

Developmental dyslexia is explored from 
a neurological point of view. The growth 
of knowledge about dyslexia is traced, 
and conflicting ideas on its nature and 
cause are discussed. Chapters deal with 
classification and terminology, linguistic 
and pedagogic considerations, maternal 
and socioeconomic factors in etiology, 
and clinical manifestations. Also covered 
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arc perceptual problems, cerebral domi- 
nance, minor neurological signs, genetic 
properties, and the size of the problem. 
Psychiatric repercussions are reviewed, 
and the nature of developmental dyslexia 
described as the dyslexic child grows up. 
A lengthy bibliography is included. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30430 

EC 03 0430 ED 043 994 

Publ. Date Jul 70 72p. 
Litchfield, Ticknor B, 
A Program of Vlsual-Motor-Percep- 
foal Training to Determine Its Effects 
upon Primary Level Children with 
Reading and Learning Deficiencies. 
Final Report* 

Ramapo Central So'iool District No. I, 
Suffcrn, Uew York 

New York State Education f> fjartmcnt, 
Albany, Division of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
perceptually handicapped; visually handi- 
capped; motor development; academic 
achievement; reading; perceptual motor 
development; psychomotor skills; eye 
hand coordination; perceptual develop* 
ment 

The purpose of the project was to deter- 
mine to what extent visual, motor, and 
perceptual training would improve the 
reading and general achievement of chil- 
dren with visual, motor, and perceptual 
deficiencies. Eighty first, second, and 
third graders, Identified as having such 
handicaps by gross and fine screening 
instruments, were randomly divided into 
experimental and control groups. For 1/2 
hour per day for six months, training 
exercises and activities were conducted 
in the following categories: ocular motor, 
movement skills, laterality and direction* 
ajity t jpatial judgments, eye-hand coord i- 
nation, and visualization. Post-tests ad- 
ministered were the Fine Screening In- 
strument, Lorge-Thorndike IQ Test, 
Gates-McGinitie Reading Test, and Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. The IQ and 
Achievement Tests showed no gains of 
the experimental group over the control 
group. But the fine screening results 
showed more improvement in visual- 
motor -perceptual functioning by the ex- 
perimental group, and anecdotal records 
by classroom teachers reported progress 
by nearly all the experimental students. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 30453 

EC 03 0453 EDNA. 
Publ. Date 70 176p. 
Delacato, Carl H. 

A New Start for the Chlkf with Read- 
ing Problems: A Manual for Parents. 

EDRS not available 

David McKay Company, Inc., 750 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
($5.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; reading difficulty; 
reading; neurological defects; neurology; 
reading diagnosis; remedial programs; 
Doman Delacato Method 

The first half of the book recounts the 
author's interest in children with reading 



problems, his work with brain-injured 
children and the lessons learned from 
studying the brain, and how he learned 
to apply the knowledge gained to chil- 
dren with reading disabilities. His taves* 
ligations concerning the development of 
the nervous system and its key Influence 
on the ability to read are detailed. The 
second part of the book provides for 
parents a complete program for treating 
a child's reading problem at home. 
Included is a list for checking the child's 
history, directions for evaluating his 
development, and complete descriptions 
of each step in the treatment program. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 30464 

EC 03 0464 ED N.A. 

Publ, Dale 43 349p. 
Pernald, Grace M. 

Remedial Techniques In Basic School 

Subjects* 

EDRS not available 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 
($7,95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; reading difficulty; 
remedial instruction; remedial reading; 
clinical diagnosis; teaching methods; 
etiology; spelling; mathematics; failure 
factors; case studies (education) 

Resulting from numerous psychological 
experiments to develop academic skills 
conducted at the Clinic School (Universi- 
ty of California at Los Angeles), the te*t 
describes the aim of clinical psychology, 
the clinic school, and problems of emo- 
tional adjustment. Methods of teaching 
reading (including letter-by-tcttcr, word, 
word group, and phonetic techniques), 
types of disabilities, a'jd the application 
of remedial technique 5 to group work 
and in the elementary school setting are 
discussed. Reports on the results of 
work in the clinical school, remedial 
reading rooms in Los Angeles City 
Schools, and physiological and psycho- 
logical causes of reading disabilities are 
provided. The areas of spelling and 
mathematics are examined in terms of 
failure reasons, psychological factors, 
and remedial methods. The application 
of remedial techniques to the mentally 
handicapped is explored, and case stud- 
ies involving variousjdisabilities arc pre- 
sented. Information on Individual differ- 
ences in imagery and specific investiga- 
tions of reading disabilities are append- 
ed, and a related bibliography is includ- 
ed. (RD) 

A8STRACT 30520 

EC 03 0526 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 I6?p. 
Deutsch, Cynthia P.; Schumer, Florence 
Brain-Damaged Children: A Modality- 
Oriented Exploration of Performance. 

EDRS. not available 

Brunner/Mazel, Inc., 80 East llth Street, 
New York, New York 10003 ($7.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
neurologically handicapped; minimally 
brain injured; visual perception; auditory 
perception; (actual perception; haptic 
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perception; perception tests; lateral dom- 
inance; sensory integration; concept 
formation; perceptual motor learning; 
perception 

Performance of 39 brahvdamaged chil- 
dren (C.A. 6-1 to 12 6) and 39 neurologl- 
cally unimpaired children matched for 
age, sex. and socioeconomic variables 
was studied. Tests to measure visual, 
auditory, and tactile or haptic perception 
with various degrees of interference 
were administered. Also measured were 
auditory discrimination, right-left dis- 
crimination, lateral dominance, modality 
preference, concept formation skills, and 
intcrsensory-multimodal performance. In 
general, findings showed that the tests 
could be used with the brain-injured sub- 
jects and there were good reliabilities for 
perceptual and perceptual-motor tasks. 
Test intcrcorreJation was not high, show- 
ing that the brain-injured child does not 
have a general perceptual impairment. 
Brain-injured subjects showed more con- 
sistency and stability within a sensory 
modality than did control subjects. 
Brain-injured subjects performed as well 
as normal subjects on simple, unimodal 
tasks, but less well on complex tasks and 
intersensory, multimodal tasks in visual 
and auditory areas. Tasks of a tactual 
nature and perceptual motor procedures 
were difficult for brain-injured subjects. 
On conceptual procedures, brain-injured 
subjects' performance appeared related 
to input and stimulus factors rather than 
conceptual inability. Implications for 
diagnosis and education are noted. (MS) 



ABSTRACT 30836 

EC 03 OS36 F.D NLA. 

Publ Date 70 144p. 
Clark, Margaret M. 
Reading Difficulties in Schools. 
EDRS not available 

Penguin Books. Inc.. 7110 Ambassador 
Road. Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
($1.45). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
dyslexia: reading difficulties: reading 
readiness: teacher role; remedial pro- 
grams; school community relationship-, 
learning disabilities 

To determine the extent to which certain 
variables in dyslexia were related to ear- 
ly reading progress in children, a com- 
munity study was conducted involving 
1544 children (age 7). Children consid- 
ered to be backward readers were re- 
tested at eight years of age. The third 
part of the study concerned the small 
number of children of average intellig- 
ence who continued to have difficulty 
with reading. It was found that about 
15% of the children showed independent 
reading skill after two years of school. 
Adequate motor coordination was shown 
by only 31.8% of the children at age sev- 
en, fn general, it was noted that the diffi- 
culties of the problem readers were not 
specific to the problem of deciphering 
words on a printed page; there was a 
diversity of disabilities and not a com- 
mon pattern to the group. Implications 
for the role of the teacher and of the 
remedial service were assessed. (CD) 
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ABSTRACT 30863 

EC 03 0863 EDNA. 
Publ. Date Nov 70 5p, 
Eerinden, William B.i Jacobson, Sher- 
man 

Early Identification of Learning Dis- 
abilities, 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V3 Nil 
P589-9J Nov 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; predictive ability 
(testing); identification; kindergarten chil- 
dren; early childhood; predictive validity; 
teacher role 

Sixty-seven kindergarten children were 
screened for potential learning disabili- 
ties. Test profiles indicated that teachers' 
observations were useful (80%) in the 
selection of potential learning problems. 
The Wide Range Achievement Test and 
the Evanston Early Identification Scale 
were found to be reliable instruments for 
predicting which kindergarten children 
would not experience success in reading 
in the first grade. The Bender Oestalt 
Visual Motor Test was not a reliable in- 
strument for prediction at this level. The 
Metropolitan Reading Test was an effec- 
tive predictor only if the total test scores 
fell below the 30th percentile. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 30982 

EC 03 0982 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 233p. 
Swartz. Gtorge A., Ed.; Tracy. Nathan 
L.. Ed. 

Language-Learning System and 
Learning Disability. 

EDRS not available 

Selected Academic Readings, Simon and 
Schuster. Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue. New 
York, New York 10020. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
• learning disabilities; language develop- 
ment; language research; learning diffi- 
culties: learning processes; language role; 
reading difficulty; dyslexia; autism; neu- 
rology; language handicaps; auditory 
perception; educational research 

Selected readings deal with the symbiotic 
connection of language and learning. An 
introductory section discusses Language- 
Learning System, under which language 
process and language media are sub- 
sumed, and children with disabilities In 
Language-Learning System. The 17 arti- 
cles deal with such subjects as brain 
chemistry, development of the brain and 
language evolution, developmental ap- 
proach to language disorders, handed* 
ness and language function, autistic chit* 
dren (including a review of research), 
dyslexia in braille-readers, ophthalmolo- 
gist's role in dyslexia, construction and 
assessment of an experimental test of 
auditory perception, auditory perception 
in kindergarten children, auditory memo- 
ry and delayed language development, a 
neurological and behavioral study of chil- 
dren with learning disorders, auditory 
and visual functions in good and bad 
readers, auditory-visual integration and 
intelligence and reading ability, identifi- 
cation and remediation of language prob- 
lems, and learning disabilities-ethics and 
practice. (KW) 



ABSTRACT $1 235 

EC 03 1235 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 68 )Hp. 
Rosenberg, Sheldon, Ed.; Koplin, James 
H., Ed. 

Developments In Applied Psycholin- 
guts tics Research* 

EDRS not available 

Macmillan Company, 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 ($8,95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
psycholinguistlcs; language handicaps; 
language research; second language 
learning; aurally handicapped; aphasia; 
mentally handicapped; schizophrenia; 
conference reports 

The text contains seven articles based on 
presentations from a summer institute In 
applied psycholinguistlcs sponsored by 
the department of psychology of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The topics discussed in the papers In* 
elude the objectives and current status of 
applied psycholinguistics, the develop- 
ment of syntactic control in children, 
research on second-language learning, 
and language learning in relation to the 
deaf. Also described are studies on the 
grammar of aphasics, a disattention in- 
terpretation of schizophrenic language, 
and environmental factors Jn the Ian- 
guage development of mentally handi- 
capped children. A geneul overview of 
the collection is provided by Sheldon 
Rosenberg. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 31333 

EC 03 1333 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 71 I0p. 
Eakln, Suzanne; Douglas, Virginia L 
Automatization and Oral Reading 
Problems In Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V4 H\ 
P31-3 Jan 1*71 £ #J 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading difficulty; oral reading; learning 
disabilities; elementary school students; 
automatization 

To determine whether children with poor 
oral reading skills would do less well 
than children with average or good oral 
reading skills on tasks requiring rapid 
serial response to simple common stimuli 
(tasks defining automatization), 32 boys 
from two elementary schools were test- 
ed. It was felt that the study provided 
support for the notion that automattza* 
tion might be an important dimension 
along which children with impaired oral 
reading differ from normal children.- 
Results indicated that the performance of 
poor readers was significantly inferior to 
that of good readers on all automatiza* 
tion tasks. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31492 

EC 03 1492 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 71 8p. 
Barcalr Avner 

Predicting the Response of Children 
with Learning Disabilities and Behav- 
ior Problems to Dextroamphetamine 
Sulfate. 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V47 Nl P73-80 Jan 1971 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; hyperactivity; be- 
havior problems; drug therapy; medical 
research; behavior change; medical treat* 
ment; predictive validity; amphetamines; 
dextroamphetamine sulfate 

The clinical study used a phenomenologi- 
cal, office practice approach lo diagnose 
Che hyperkinetic child who responds with * 
improved concentration and organization 
of his mental facilities to the amphetam- 
ines. The combination of anamnestic 
items, information from the teacher » and 
the clinical interview were found to be 
effective fn correctly predicting approxi- 
mately 85% of behaviorally disturbed 
children who would respond favorably to 
the stimulating drugs. The finger twitch 
test and a list of selected questions, 
which could be used by the pediatrician 
in his office, were found to lead to a 
weighted, non-Inferential assessment of 
the child's mental status, as a help in 
determining the advisability of prescrib- 
ing the stimulant for some behaviorally 
disturbed children. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31042 

EC 03 1842 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Apr 71 Ip. 
Orccr, Bobby 0.; Whitley. Carolyn 
Tht Relationship Be tween Birth Order 
And teaming Disabilities. 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N8 P608 Apr 
Wl 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; birth order; family 
structure 

To Investigate the relationship between 
birth order and learning disabilities, rec- 
ords of 200 children diagnosed as learn* 
Ing disabled were examined and age, sex, 
number of children in family, and birth 
order recorded for each. Families ranged 
in size from one to nine children, with 
3.21 the average number. Birth order 
information presented in tabular form 
shows that a significant proportion of the 
children came from large families. One 
hundred thirty-one subjects were from 
families with three or more children* and 
74 of these 131 children ranked third or 
higher in birth order, comprising the larg- 
est category of subjects (i.e., 3-plus birth 
order with three or more children in fam- 
ily). (KW) 
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Long-Term Perceptual Memory in 
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Long-term perceptual memory effects in 
the perception of apparent movement by 
children with learning disabilities were 
Investigated. In a situation in which prior 
training was given to facilitate the per- 
ception of the illusion after intervals of 
either 3 minutes or 24 hours, the learning 
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disabled showed perception memory 
effects the same as those found in nor- 
mal children (Raskin, 1968). k However, 
when the training was given with the 
expectation of its hindering the occurr- 
ence of perceived movement, it did so 
only after a 3-minute delay and not in 
those children who waited 24 hours. The 
latter result has also been reported for 
educable mentally retarded children 
(Raskin, 1969b) and indicates that these 
children may share a specific perceptual 
memory problem parallel to their general 
lack of inhibitory control. (Author) 
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Minimal Brain Dysfunction In Chil- 
dren, 
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John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue. New York, New York 10016 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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Both theoretical and clinical aspects of 
the disorder known as mimimal brain 
dysfunction (MBD) or hyperactive be- 
havior disorder are discussed. With de- 
tailed coverage of both aspects, the vol- 
ume is intended to be of particular inter- 
est to pediatricians and child psychia- 
trists, and perhaps also to clinical psy- 
chologists and special educators. For the 
practitioner, extensive descriptive data 
on the following major topics are pre- 
sented: characteristics and clinical signs 
of MBD, etiology, prevalence, diagnosis, 
prognosis, and management (including 
drug management, methods of psycho- 
logical management for child and family, 
and educational intervention). For the 
theoretician, the final part of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the theoretical 
basis of the MBD syndrome. 
Psychological and physiological theories 
of causation are considered, and. in con- 
junction with the latter, a neurological 
and biochemical mode) of the MBD syn- 
drome to explain the etiology of some 
forms of MBD is presented in detail. 
Twelve case histories are appended . 
(KW) 
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An Evaluation of a Theory of Specific 

Developmental Dyslexia. 

Florida University, Gainesville 
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Hypotheses accounting for the **!Wrn of 
deficits in specific developmental dyslex- 
ia were examined. The theory postulates 
that the disorder reflects a lag in matura- 
tion of the central nervous system , par- 
ticularly the left cerebral hemisphere. 



The hypotheses in question predicted 
that skills developing ontogenetically ear- 
lier (visualmotor and auditory-visual in- 
tegration) will be more delayed In young- 
er dyslexic children (ages 7-8 years), and 
that skills developing later (language and 
formal operations) will be more delayed 
in older dyslexic children (ages tl-12 
years). Subjects were 20 disabled male 
readers and 20 control males, all of aver- 
age or above average Intelligence! Each 
group was subdivided by age; younger 
(ages 7-S) and older (ages IM2). Three 
tests classified as nonlanguage or percep- 
tual and three classified as language tests 
were administered.* The nonlanguage 
tests were postulated to represent skills 
developing ontogenetically earlier. The 
nonlanguage tests partially discriminated 
between younger dyslexics and controls, 
while none of the nonlanguage tasks dis- 
criminated between the older groups. By 
contrast, the language tasks revealed sig- 
nificant differences between older dyslex- 
ics and controls, while Only one language 
measure discriminated between the 
younger groups, thus substantially sup* 
porting the hypotheses under evaluation, 
i (KW) 
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TJic relationship of minimal cerebral d;-\ 
function to socioeconomic status wa; 
investigated in a midwestern child devel- 
opment clinic population. Two previous 
reports were contrasted, one stating that 
minimal cerebral dysfunction (MCD) 
occurred predominantly in the lowtr so- 
cioeconomic strata, the other suggesting 
that this was more prevalent in the upper 
classes. It was concluded that: MCD is 
distributed proportionately with a diagno* 
sis. of normal among rive social classes; 
MCD, regardless of the presence or abs- 
ence of an associated behavior disorder, 
does not change in its proportional incid- 
ence in alt social class levels when com- 
pared to a normal group; within the 
MCD group, the presence or absence of 
an associated behavior disorder does not 
change the proportion of incidence in the 
rive social class levels. The importance 
of the sampling population and the back- 
ground and attitude of the clinician as a 
possible variable in formulating a diagno- 
sis are discussed. (Author) 
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can be educate In proj*r prenatal and 
postnatal rmlritlonof their Infants, and If 
requisite nutrients can be made available, 
the number Cf children Who develop 
: karnlrif probleroj necessitating special 
e<fomk>n may be decreased. (KW) 
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The possibilities of early identification of 
children of normal intelligence with spe- 
cific learning disorders believed to arise 
from t neurodevelopmental dysfunction 
are discussed. Following a summary of 
normal mental development and early 
childhood learning, research into means 
of identification of learning difficulties is 
reported. Examined are various tests and 

• rating scales which were determined to 
; be useful discriminators. Repotted are 

the differences in performance on the 
test battery selected of 44 preschool chil- 
' dren noted at birth as having minor neu- 
rological dysfunction and 63 controls 
who were normal in development. 
Symptoms indicative of dysfunction in a 
child 3-5 years old are enumerated. Also 
discussed are methods of helping pres- 
chool children and identification of team- 
ing disabilities in school children. 
Teaching experiments with children hav- 
ing specific (earning disabilities are sur- 
veyed. Appended Is an historical survey 
of research on various aspects of learn- 
ing disabilities, (KW) 
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To Investigate time understanding of 
[ children With learning disabilities, 46 
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time recognition Findings showed that 
subjects had less mastery of cognitive 
and perceptual aspects of time under- 
standing than do normal achieving chil- 
dren of comparable CA and tQ. Sublets 
functioned on both the cognitive and 
perceptual sections at a level three v 
grades below their CA grade placement 
equivalent* suggesting that their lacH of 
mastery of tirrte concepts represented a, 
generalised rather than specific disability. 

(KW) 
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Nine papers dealing with educational, 
psychological, and medical aspects of the 
management of children with learning 
disabilities focus upon the medically-re- 
lated aspects arid information which 
would be useful to a multidiscipliriary 
team in coordinating differential diagnos- 
tic efforts and instituting remediation 
programs. Discussions of the relationship 
between learning problems and neurolog- 
ical dysfunction, diagnosis and medical 
management using medication, and the 
relationship of medical management to 
educational procedures are aimed primar- 
ily at physicians. Following an introduc- 
tory paper on neurogenic learning disor- 
ders, two case histories (including evalu- 
ations based on diagnostic tests and rec- 
ommendations for remediation) are pre- 
sented. Other papers treat medical res- 
ponsibilities, the use of drugs in diagno- 
sis and treatment, the neurology of learn- 
ing disabilities, psychological diagnosis 
and remediation in relation jo brain dam- 
age and learning disabilities, and the clin- 
ical pharmacology of psychotropic drugs 
with special reference to Children. Also 
included are the proceedings of a panel 
of physicians and psychologists discuss- 
ing management via medication. (KW) 
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r ire proposed tb^x|lfttn l^lf^ 
.•^i 3 <>f hyperacid \Witm the 
first represents the midl^neurolbglcal : 
syndrome emanation* ; the secbHd 
gests that activity disrupts aMentk>r^ and 
the information ac^iiton stages of 
learning; the' third Implicates tmpulslvlty 
In decjsM maklhg, Although Either 
exhaustive hor ; rtiiitiidU^ exetoslfS? the 
hypotheses differ' fn ; remedial and treat* , ; 
mcnt lmpf(cat|or\>; Evidence is reviewed ^ 5 
under each hypothesjs, (Author) ^V' ; 
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The Bender Visual-Motor destatt ^fest -I 
protocols of ft elementary school boys ; 
with learning disabilities were scored for 
developmental errors Usfng the Koppitz 
system, Sixty-seven percent of the chil- 
dren with learning djsabilitjei XCLDj, as 
compared with only 44^ of a group of : 
34 controls, made more errors than the : - 
mean for children or equivalent ages Ifi 
Koppitz*s normative sample. Whereas \? 
controls with below average Bender ' " >■ 
scores were no different from controls 
with adequate Bender scores on any 
WlSC subtest, CLD with subaverage ; ' 
Benders scored significantly lower on J 
Information, Arithmetic, Picture Comple- 
t!on. Block Design, and Mazes then CLD ' 
with adequate protocol J/ Lower WlSC : ^ 
IQs were coupled with poor Bender re- 
productions In 45% of CLD buf In only 
U% of the controls. The; CLD with t ^ 
classical neurological signs did not have PI 
a reliably higher Incidence Of poor Bend- -I'i 
er scores thin the CLD without classical 
signs. (Author) .^vr : ' : .;H 
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The study <xamin«t the academic pec- 
formance of 17 schooKchildrcft diag- 
nosed as hyperactive 4 to 6 y<ars pre- 
viously, and (Compared It with the per« 
for wee of an equal number of nonhy- 
peractive classmates The results indita* 
ted that hmraetlve youngMers have, a 
slgrtifkafttly higher failure rate In ail ic* 
demlc subjects and ate rated by their 
teachers is displaying far more bchavfor- 
al problems than their controls, Vyhilc 
the hyperactive children showed an in- 
crease In iearntng disorders and did poor- 
er on a group IQ test than their peers, 
Intelligence done was ruled out as the 
main contributor to their academic -fail- 
tire. (Author) •. ; 
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Reported were; two studies of effects of 
Cerebri stimulants on minimally brain 
damaged children. Forty children were 
rated twice weekly by tfcelr classroom 
teacher on the Pels Rating Scflel for six 
weeks. A double blind placebo method 
proved that de*tro-amphetamine signifi- 
cantly (p less than .001) .improved their 
classroom behavior. Using a question- 
naire, parents of 197 children taking cer- 
ebral stimulants reported details of 
symptom and trait changes brought about 
by cerebral stimulants. The work plus 
subsequent clinical experience suggested 
that with certain precautions, it was safe 
to employ chemical aids for a year or 
more, if necessary. No habituation to 
cerebral stimulants has been encountered 
in any school-aged child by the author In 
2$ years of clinical experience, these 
drugs might ameliorate listening ability, 
ovcrcxcitability, forgctfulncss, and peer 
relationships as much as overactivity. 
(Author) 
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JBroadbcnt, Frank W.; Meehan, D. Roger 

An Evaluation of Simulation as an 
Approach to Agisting Elementary 
Teacher* to Identify Children with 
Learning Disabilities and Utilize Ancil- 
lary Personnel In Initiating Remedia- 
tion Programs within their Class- 
rooms. Final Report 
Syracuse Universi: Wcw York 
Bureau of Education for the Handi* 
capped (DHEV7/OE), Washington, D. C. 
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Investigated wis use of an instructional 
simulation model with elementary class- 
room teachers to Identify learning dis- 
abled children, io utilize effectively ancil- 
lary personnel, am) to initiate remedia- 
tion programs in the classrooms, 
Teachers participating In the model were 
said to view children on i videotape In 
many school settings, review academic 
achievement by, studying records, select 
course of action ofi preprogramed mate- 
rials, receive immediate feedback 'as 
reinforcement, study commercial instruc- 
tional materials/ and plan remedial prd* 
grams for two learning disabled Children. 
Two ^vrhatlon Instruments developed 
were an opfalonnatre and a set of three 
mlcrosimtJiated situations. The simula- 
tion mode) wit tested by 17 persons to a 
small elementary, school. Reiults of the 
oplnionnalre Indicated that the model 
was successful and could serve as Inser- 
vke training. Analysis of mlcrosimulator 
showed significant different* between 
means of rctfntrol ! and ; experimental 
groups/ fttld two of three subtests 
showed significant differences in faVpr of 
the experimental groups. It was conclud- 
ed that the simulation workshop did Imv 
prove teacher observational skills needed 
to recognize learning disabilities and to 
formulate remedial programs. (CD) 
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Union Township Board of Education, 
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A 3-year program for early Identification 
and remediation of perceptual deficien- 
cies to prevent or minimize learning disa- 
bilities was conducted with two succes- 
sive kindergarten classes, the 1967 class 
received intensive training for 3 years, 
while the 1968 class received intensive 
training for 2 years, Comparison of pre 
and posttcst data for students receiving 
intensive training indicated improvement 
in areas of visual-motor integration and 
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certain aspect* of gro» motor develop- 
meni, particularly In awareneu of body 
parti. Occasional Indication) were alio 
fjund of affniflcartt Improvement In as$o- 
ckulve prweiievahdjn aeq-jenclnt. Te$i 
rtiulU also $w«eited irtry over frow 
training $ucce$| w academic achieve- 
ment. Children receiving the enrichment 
program In the dart fef mi were aaidto 
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ajtentiye imd bettfr ^ oi|ani^d. 
Comparison pt ^wth ieo^t for chil- 
dren In the tfilnlna pro(fam wjto orl^- 
ftalip showed dei1?lencfes In perceptual 
motor nfakh and/or In associative proc- 
esses Improved most • fifV tteVirea*. 
Auditory dytojes seamed; the most 
difficult lo reh>ediate/(CB) ; 
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put rtpiors r exceptional chjld reiearchV - : 
learntna dlsabDitlesf readini <fifc<py( 
psycholoWcal ihar^terl$tlcs; r ' } V'timy. 
<^^UmUAf reading laTbiJity} inijura- 
tion) I()diyjdiji»l characteristic* V j ^ ; 

the study compired JO boys %fth rjad- ; 
ing disability; aged 7.1 j t0 } 14 with 40 
matched controls to eXamln* hovj/ fibft- 
readers differ from chlMren ^ y^ho tm i^ > 
i|e-grade ieVel or better. Significant dif 
ferenc^s ^ere found between tfe poui>i 
with respect to historical, fawilij*)/ devel- 
opmental, and > psy^holoj^l factors; 
Controls had signiflcin|jy, higher WiSC 
Verbal IQUi higher WtSC Information, ; 
Vocabulary, ttpt^pan. Arithfnettc, Sim- 
ilarities and Coding subtist* scores,* 04 ■'■ 
lower mean Bender-Oestalj scores ; the 
groups differed significantly oh familial 
IncWcrtce of dyslexia, tested laterality, 
self-confidence, atlentional factors, hy- 
peractivity, birth order; *ge at crawling, 
and age at school entry; Significant 
relations were found between tested at- 
tention arid reading proficiency arid be- 
tween percent righthand dominance and 
reading proficiency. (Author) 
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remediation: "pint* of view, rationales, 
principles, techniques* and application of 
diagnostic findlnfti. Orvilk C. Green and 
Suzanne M. Penman discus* endocrinol- 
ogy and disorders of learning from the 
viewpoint that proper nutritional supplies 
wti. essential to intellectual development 
John R; Hughes then describes two stud- 
tar pertaining to electroencephalography 
' MUJ learning disabilities. Arguments and 
evidence are next presented by Roscoe 
A. Dykman and others that a specific 
learning disability exbts with the cardinal 
symptOfrv of defective attention, Davis 
y Howes then discusses vocabulary size 
!y estimated from the distribution of word 
frequencies. Examined next are early 
Identification and careful management of 
learning disabilities In early childhood so 
^ that the child cart best adapt himself to 
■ his environment, by Eric Denhoff and 
others. Christopher Connolly analyzes 
social and emotional factors in learning 
disabilities from the viewpoint that a 
child needs to be viewed first as a child 
with normal needs and second as an indi- 
vidual with a handicap. Attention next is 
focused on impact of cognitive percep- 
tual motor deficits on personality devel- 
opment and relationships to behavior and 
learning by Eli Z. Rybin. Raymond 
Kluever investigates the relationship of 
mental abilities to learning disabilities. 
Learning disabilities and cognitive proc- 
.'" esse* are then discussed by Helmer R. 
k . ' MyMebust and others, lames C» Chalfant 
and Virgil E, Ftathouse emphasize inves- 
. ligation of children's teaming through 
auditory and visual input channels. Elena 
H Bodcr reviews three prevailing diagnostic 
r concepts of developmental dyslexia and 
advocates a new diagnostic approach in 
which reading and spelling are analyzed 
jointly. Last, Robert Cohn examines 
v arithmetic and learning disabilities. (CB) 
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The experimental program in structured 
activities in perceptual training was said 
f ; to have two Main objectives: to train 
children in retention of visual and audito- 
ry images and to increase the children's 



motivation to learn. Bight boys and girls 
participated in the program for two hours 
daily for a 10-week period. Tttf age 
range was 7.0 to 12.10 years, and the 1Q 
range was W to ID. Alt members of tto 
tioup were functionally unable. to tfad 
From the Oral Reading survey Test taken 
from the Reader 1 * Dlgesi. The program 
exposed the children to multiple ex- 
periences that allowed them to retain 
both visual and auditory abstract word 
forms. Instructional materials and ap- 
proaches used were various games, 
fitmstrips, story telling, athletics, work 
sheets, records, perceptual learning aids, 
pictures for discussion, tactile and ki- 
nesthetic aids, and experience charts. 
The children were taught as a group, 
except for two weekly ;3Q-mlmite ses- 
sions with each Individual. A significant 
part of the experiment wis thought to be 
the formulation of a global Clue pattern 
that Aided both recognition and recall. 
The first 52 words taught ; were those 
words to which the children had been 
exposed. An additional 4$ words were 
Wvrds of comparison, and the last 50 
words were the most common nouns 
used. A pretest posttest design indicated 
that the program was successful. (CB) 
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The 5-year followup Study of the first 
177 students, ages 6 to 12 years, who 
were enrolled in a public school program 
of special classes for the learning dis- 
abled <I<D) sought to define factors con- 
tributing to the learning problems affect- 
ing the students* progress or lack of it in 
the special classes, LD students included 
those whose disability ,rnfgh* result from 
developmental lags, neurological impair- 
ment; severe early deprivation, emotion- 
al disturbance, brain Injury, of other rea- 
sons. Data were gathered via school rec- 
ords, test protocols, and teacher sV re- 
ports collected and used in conducting 
the special classes. Each child was stud-; 
led for 5 years following his admission to 
the program. Analysis of data enabled 
determination of the characteristics of 
pupils at entry Into LD program (ability 
to control self, Integrative functioning, 
reasoning ability* emotional adjustment, 
social adjustment, family and other back- 
ground factors), pupils 1 educational sta- 
tus 5 years later, progress and adjust- 
ments of the 42 LD pupils who returned 
to regular classes, progress of long-term 
LD pupils, and characteristics Of pupils 
who were referred lor hospitalization. 
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withdrawn from the program, or who left 
and thin returned to the LD program. 
Recommendations concerning LD pro- 
grams arid a comprehensive special edu- 
cation program are made. (Rw) 

A&STAACT 40724 

EC 04 0729 EDNA. 
Publ. Daje7| 8p. 
Abldln, Richard R., Jr. arid Others 
Ekmentary School Retention) An 
Unjustifiable, Discriminatory and 
Noxkwi Educational Policy, 
EDRS not available , ; 
Journal of School Psychology; V9 N4 
P4I0-7 Win f«l 

Descriptors! exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; learning difficulties; 
elementary school students; academic • 
achievement; Intelligence (juoilent; de- 
mography; grade repetition 

The) long; and short term Correlates <>f 
first aUd second grade retention were 
examined Iff relation 7 iQ the variable! of 
achievement' and Intelligence over a 6 
year period. The retained and promoted 
control group were alio compared In 
terms of relevant demographic vartables; 
sex, race, initial Intelligence, socioecon- 
omic level of family, father absent, etc. 
The data ted the author! to conclude that 
retention was an unjustifiable, discrimi- 
natory, and noxious educational policy. 
(Author)' ; .. V •" 

ABSTRACT 40733 

EC 04 0733 ED N.A., 

Publ. Date 71 Up. 
D:l, Naslm; Gotts, Edward Earl 
Improvement # Arithmetic Self Con- 
cept Through Combined Positive Rein* 
for cement, Peer Interaction, and Sev 
qutntla I Curriculum* 
EDRS not available • 
Journal of School Psychology; V9 N4 
P462-72 Win 

Descriptor!: exceptional chiM research; : 
learning : disabilities; underachieyers; 
mathematics; Vself concept; behavior 
change; positive reinforcement; peer re- 
lationship; elementary school students 

The study investigated the development 
of arithmetic self concept and achieve- 
ment irnorig 7 to 9 yeat-old children who 
had problems or who were at the bottom 
of the lowest track of a third grade. Ss 
were two girls and two boys from a class . 
of 24 loW track children, who completed 
a 6ne -dimensional five-point settle for - 
self concept and were administered 20- 
item tests for achievement In Irithmelic 
repeatedly throughout $ weeks of in- 
struction.: Formation of small groups, 
peer lnteractioft> individual curriculum 
adjustrnint, arid positive reinforcement 
both at Individual and group level were 
applied. Effective correlated results 
Wtr* recorded along both scales for each 
child, and (he gains for the four target 
children Were shown tit comparison to 
the class as a whole. (Author) 
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Anxiety, Conformity, and SelNPer- 
ceptlon «* Related io teaming Disable 
I ties. 

York University, Canada 
EDRS mite 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; underachievers; 
summer programs; remedial programs; 
elementary school students; junior high 
school students; camping 

Normal achievers were compared with 
underachievers on measures of anxiety, 
ttiribsity, motivation, conformity, self 
concept, and achievement. The 40 male 
Underachieving children (ate range & to 
IV years) with learning disabilities re. 
ceived a 6«wcek remedial training pro- 
gram relevant to their deficits, in addition 
to a regular summer camp program, 
white the 40 normal achieving males (age 
range 8 to 13 years) were involved in a 
regular camp program. The achievers 
obtained higher scores than the undera* 
chlevers on reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic, and older children did better than 
younger children within each sample, but 
there was no overlap in achievement 
between the two samples. It was found 
that the degree of underachievement in- 
creased markedly as the children got 
older, suggesting that remediation for 
underachievement needs to occur as ear* 
ly as possible. The underachievers con- 
formed significantly less than the nor- 
mals which was thought to be indicative 
of a lack of responsiveness to social 
reinforcement on the part of children 
with learning disabilities. Similarly, in 
some situations the underachievers re- 
ported less anxiety than the normals, 
perhaps indicating a greater social aware- 
ness and ability to verbalize anxiety on 
the part of the normals. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40019 

EC 04 0819 ED 057 539 

Pub!. Date Jun 71 52p. 
Wepman, Joseph M.; Morency, Anne S. 
School Achievement as Related to 
Speech and Perceptual Handicaps. 
Final Report. 
Chicago University. Illinois 
Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf. he 
OEO-2-7-070461-4543 
BR-70461 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
perceptually handicapped; intermediate 
grades; academic achievement: percep- 
tual development; learning disabilities; 
longitudinal studies; speech handicaps 

A longitudinal study of 120 children 
through grades one to six was under- 
taken. The present study focused on the 
intermediate grades (four through six). 
The goals were to explore the relation- 
ships among perceptual processing ability 
development, arriculatory accuracy, in- 
tellgierice, and academic achievement. 
The assessment battery consisted of an 
original flve-pait perceptual test battery; 
the Bender Visuo-Motor Gestalt test, the 
Dual Modality Test of Articulation, and 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test. The 
major findings of the study were thai: 
the perceptual tests showed a yearly 
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change characteristic of developmental 
processes; perceptual process ability and 
articulation errors became asymptotic by 
the end of the third grade; there was no 
discernible difference in articulation ac- 
curacy whether or not a child was ex- 
* posed to speech therapy during the first 
three grades; there was a continuing 
effect upon school achievement of the 
level of perceptual processing ability at 
grade jone; there was almost no discerni- 
ble relationship between early articula- 
tion ability and school achievement al 
any grade level; and speech therapy did 
not enhance school achievement of those 
children who were exposed to it over 
those who were rot, (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40003 

EC 04 08S3 ED 057 545 

Publ. Date 71 lOlp. 
Hisama, Toshiaki; Hotchkiss, James 
Motivation and Achievement of Chil- 
dren with Learning and Behavior 
Problems as a Function of Locus of 
Control* Monograph No. 3. 
Oregon University, Eugene 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development 
EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-0-9-470ll7 3664(72l) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; behavior problems; 
academic achievement; motivation; ele- 
mentary school children 

The study investigated achievement mo- 
tivation of children with learning and 
behavior problems and examined effects 
of various types of verbal instruction on 
performance tasks and the resulting rela* 
tionships of these verbal instructions to 
achievement motivation. The subjects 
were 48 third and fourth grade children 
diagnosed as having learning and/or be- 
havior problems. Testing instruments 
were Bialer-CromwetPs Children's Lo- 
cuS-of-Contro! Scale (LCS), Coding Test 
and Digit-Symbol Test taken from 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
and NIM (Marienbad) game. Based on 
their LCS scores, the 48 Ss were divided 
into high and low achievement motiva- 
tion groups. Each group was then di- 
vided into three experimental groups. 
For the Coding Test, the NIM, and the 
Digit-Symbol Test, each of the three 
groups received different verbal instruc- 
tions and was told that their results were 
above average, average, or below aver- 
age. Results indicated that level of 
achievement motivation in both experi- 
mental and contrast groups was the same 
as measured by the LCS, that experi- 
mental Ss in the high achievement moti- 
vation group performed better than Ss in 
the low achievement motivation group, 
and that within the low achievement mo- 
tivation group, performance was rein- 
forced by previously announced results. 
<CB) 

ABSTRACT 40004 

EC 04 0884 ED 057 546 

Publ. Date 7J 202p. 
Dunlap, William and Others 
Differential Effects of Activity-Orient- 
ed v$, Texfbook'Orlenttd Mathemat- 



ics Instruction tor Elementary School 
Children with Learning and Behavior 
Problem*, Monograph No, 4. 

Oregon University, Eugene 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development 
EDRS mf.hc 

OEO 0-9-4701 17-3664(721) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; behavior problem*; 
elementary schocVchildren; mathematics; 
textbooks; teacher developed materials; 
academic achievement; student attitudes 

Compared were the effects of two exper- 
imental arithmetic treatments, called 
Laboratory and Textbook; upon achieve- 
ment and attitude development of fourth 
grade children. Prior to the study, the 
experimenter employed task analysis 
procedures to develop hierarchies of 
skills for the four Operations on whole 
numbers. During the InsUuctional phase 
of 29 days, the 7J students In the labo- 
ratory group performed teacher-designed 
instructional activities that Involved ex- 
tensive use of games and manipulation of 
physical objects by children. The 74 stu- 
dents in the Textbook group were as- 
signed traditional work from an arithme- 
tic textbook. Children with behavior 
problems and learning difficulties In arith- 
metic were Identified/ At the conclusion 
of the experimental phase, three mea- 
sures of clildren's arithmetic achieve- 
ment were obtained: computation skills, 
knowledge of concepts, and application 
of processes, Measures were also taken 
of children's attitudes toward arithmetic, 
school, reading, spelling, and science/ As 
measured by a cornme/rdat achievement 
ust, no significant differences between 
treatments were found for each of - the 
three areas of arithmetic achievement 
investigated. On the experimenter-de- 
signed achievement tests, significant dif- 
ferences between treatments were found 
for Laboratory treatment of concepts 
and Textbook treatment of computation 
skills at the .05 and .0t levels, respec- 
tively. (Author/CB) 

ABSTRACT 40914 

EC 04 0914 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Feb 72 2p. 
Wetter, Jack 

Parent Attitudes Toward Learning 
Disability. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V38 N6 P490-1 
Feb 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; parent attitudes; 
mother attitudes; fathers 

The study compared attitudes of parents 
of learning disabled children with atti- 
tudes of parents whose children did not 
have a learning disorder. Subjects were 
70 sets of parents of children who were 
pediatric clinic outpatients. Parents of 
both experimental and control groups 
were administered the Child Behavior 
Rating Scale (Cassel, 1962); all mothers 
completed the Mother-Child Relationship 
Evaluation (Roth, 1961). Results indicat- 
ed that mothers of the learning disabled 
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children stewed greater overindulgence 
(M rejictwn toward the child but no 
tfiore overptoKctlon thin th«' control 
mcthets. Fathers did not Perceive the 
learning disabled child ** leing better 
adjusted lhart dfd the, mother*, as expect* 
ed. Greater parental disagreement In as- 
sessing their child's overall adjustment 
was found imong the experimental group 
parent) that* tn the control group. (KW) 

AMTAACT 41M4 ' 

EC 041)24 ED 059 354 

Publ Date 71 • 35p. 
ConnenvC. Keith 

Comparative Effects of Stimulant 
Drug* In Hyperkinetic Children* 
Massachusetts Qeneral Hospital, Boston, 
Child Development Laboratory 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Medical 
School 
EDRSmf,hc 

Paper Presented ; at the International 
Congress of Pediatrics (1 1th, Vienna, 
Austria; August ^-September 4, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
hyperactivity j minimally brain injured; 
drug therapy) medical treatment; medical 
research; behavior change; learning disa- 
bilities 

The study compared the efficacy, side 
effects, and safety of magnesium pemo- 
line (Cytcrt) and dextroamphetamine 
(Dexedrine) as compared with placebo. 
Subjects were 81 children, ages 6-12 
years* who evidenced one or more signs 
of minimal brain dysfunction, and were 
referred, with major complaints of hyper- 
activity, M*ott attention span, distractibil- 
ity, poor frustration tolerance, disruptive 
behavior, and academic problems. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to the 
three treatment conditions. During the 8 
weeks, medical evaluation occurred four 
times, psychological testing twice, and 
parent and teacher rating* weekly. It was 
round that both drugs significantly re- 
duced symptomatology over placebo 
Controls. Dexedrine produced a more 
immediate and dramatic effect, with 
more patients being much improved, 
Cylert, however* did benefit a substantia) 
number of patients, with fewer anorexic 
sldo effects. Neither drug produced he- 
matologic, liver, kidney, or cardiovascu- 
lar effects of consequence* (KVV) 

ABSTRACT 41466 

EC 0414*6 EDN.A. 
Publ Date Apr 72 9p. 
HalHwell. Joseph W.; Solan, Harold A. 
The Effect* of a Supplemental Percep- 
lifwil Training Program on Reading 
Achievement. 
fiDRS riot available 

Exceptional Children; V3S N8 P6I3-2I 
Aj* 1*72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
reading difficulty; perceptual develop- 
ment; academic achievement; perceptual 
motor learning; learning disabilities; 
reading; primary grades 

At the beginning of the first grade, 105 
students designated as potential reading 
problems were divided into three groups 
Of 35 children iach: experimental I, 
which received supplementary perceptual 



training in addition to the regular reeding 
prdgrim; experimental ft, which received 
traditional supplementary .ending In* 
struction In iddition to the regular read* 
ing Program } ; : arid ; the control group, 
vvhlcn received^ w> supplementary In* 
struction, the Metropolitan Achievement 
test (MAT) Was administered at the end 
of May. The statistical analysis of the 
data Indicated that, of all the groups, 
only the experimental I total group atvd 
the experimental 1 boys read significantly 
better than the respective control groups 
on the reading subtest of the MAT. 
(Author) v } 
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Sail, Paul; Friel, Janette 

Some Predictive Antecedents of Specif* 

k Learning Disability t A Preliminary 

One Year Follow-up. 

Florida University, Gainesville, Neurop< 

sy etiology Laboratory 

EDRS mf.hc 

Jiscrlptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; predictive mea- 
surement; kindergarten children; identifi- 
cation ; reading difficulty; diagnostic tests; 
longitudinal studies; males 

Based on a conceptualization of specific 
learning disability within a developmental 
rather than disease model, the longitudi- 
nal research project attempted to assess 
early indices of later reading disability. 
Kindergarten boys (N equals 474) were 
tested at the beginning of the school year 
on a number of developmental and neu- 
ro-psychologlcal tests (predictors). At the 
end of the year, preliminary followup 
consisted of classification of the students 
by their teachers into High Risk and 
Low Risk criterion groups for potential 
learning disability (the true criterion 
would be third grade reading achieve- 
ment scores); Purpose of the classifica- 
tion by teachers was to obtain prelimi- 
nary criterion estimates of subsequent 
learning disability in order to determine 
the predictive validity of the independent 
variables (the tests administered earlier). 
Results showed high concordance be- 
tween predictor measures (tests) and 
teacher Classifications: tests correctly 
classified 78.4% of the children classified 
as High Risk, and $2.7% of the Low 
Risk children, suggesting that correct 
identification can occur even before for- 
mal reading Instruction. Hightest discrim- 
inating variables were Finger Localiza- 
tion test, socioeconomic status, Dicholic 
Listening total recall, and Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test. (KVV) 
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Hartman, Robert K. 

An Investigation of the Incremental 
Validity of Human Figure Drawings In 
the Diagnosis of Learning Disabilities. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Scrrt;! Psychology; VI0 Nl 
P9-I6Mar 1*72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 



learning disabilities] diagnostic tests; test • 
validity! Draw^A-Man > > ^ 

The human figure drawing Is often used 
to assess body image immSturity or dis- 
turbances In children ''Ith learning dis- 
abilities. This research investigated the 
incremental validity of the Draw-A Man 
when it was used as part of a battery 
which Included the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WtSC) and the Bend* 
er-Oestait. A Multiple regression pf edic« 
tlon formula was developed so that age, 
IQ, .and Bcndcr-Qcstalt stories could be , 
used to estimate th> expected Dra^-A* 
Mart scores of 100 children diagnosed as 
having learning disabilities: The mean <6f 
Ss' actual scores was not significantly 
different from the mean of their predict- 
ed scores. Tb* resultf led to the conclu- 
sion that the Draw-A-Mari test, scored 
by the Opodenough-Harris method, tacks 
Incremental validity when the WlSC and 
Bender-Oestali are part of the diagnostic 
battery, (Author) ' 
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EC04I641 EDN.A. 
?ubl. Date Mar 72 8p. 
Sabatlno, David A» and Others 
Perceptual, Language, arid Academic 
Achievement of English, Spanish, and 
Navajo Speaking Children Referred 
for Special Classes; 
EDRS not available 

Journal of School Psychology; VI0 Nl 
P39 46 Mar Wi 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; special classes; eta 
mentary school students; language devel- 
opment; academic achievement; bilingual 
students; language handicaps 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the perceptual language and aca- 
demic achievement junctions of English, 
Spanish, and Navajo children experience 
ing learning problems and referred for 
placement into special education classes. 
Those tt\i variables which dlsvrlmirjped 
among the native English^akifig cwl* 
dren and the children who spoke Spanish 
or Navajo natively were, as predicted, 
those tasks Which involved knowledge Of/; 
the linguistic rules of English. It wou$ 
seem that, taken as a group, the school, 
learning problems experienced by the 
native Spanish- or Navajo-speaking chil- 
dren were the result of their limited (in- • 
guistic competence in English, the lah- 
guage of instruction In their classrooms. 
. (Author). ' W, ' ':m jSg 
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Cpnners, C. Keith 

Psychological Effects of Stimulant 

Drugs in Chlidren with Minimal Brain 

ItytfunctlbnV 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics; V49 N5 P7024I May 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
minimally brain injured: drug therapy; 
psychological characteristics 

Two technical studies involving the drugs 
dextroamphetamine, methylphenidate, ' 
and magnesium pemoline were reported 
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Iri regard to the psychological character- 
4 isiics a;*J effecls of stimulant drugs in 
children with minimal brain dyifuhction. 
The two studies Involved similar popula- 
tion* of approximately 80 elementary 
Khool children diagnosed a* minimally 
brain Injured. Studies of methytphe nidate 
and dextroamphetamine revealed that 
students receiving the drugs scored bet- 
ter on ,the overall test battery than did 
thoie ttudenU not receiving the drugs, 
The secoM stvuly with magnesium pemo- 
line and dextroamphetamine yielded re* 
lult* showtof that students' general be- 
havlor patterns Improved as * result of 
Uktng the drug*, AH children, however 
did not respond Identically to the drugs/ 
(CIS) 
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Publ. Date Dec)l 22p. 
Crinella, Francis M, and Others 
Unilateral Dominance it Not Related 

tfr Neuropsychological Integrity, 
SDRS twUviailable 

Child Development; V42 N6 P20J3-54 
Dec 1971 

h> Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
lateral dominance t neurology; neurologi- 
cally handicapped; minima) brain injury; 
theories; performance factors 

i Comparative and developmental neurop- 
sychological literature relating to the 
question of cerebral dominance and limb 
and eye perferericc suggest that there is 
no biological rationale for assuming that 
the two phenomena are related or that 
agreement in. eye < hand, and, foot prefer- 
ence (LA) or strength of lateral prefer- 
ence (SLP) should confer an adaptive 
advantage on the human organism. A 
study or 53 children who were behavior- 
ally impaired secondary to verified or 
suspected central nervous system (CNS) 
pathology and 37 who were above aver- 
age in academic standing did not estab- 
lish strong linear predictive relationships 
between LA and SLP and 70 neuropsy- 
chological test measures. LA and SLP 
appear to have limited significance for 
human behavior, and the necessity for 
complementarity between the asymmetri- 
cally organized cerebral hemispheres is 
suggested as a more basic developmental 
necessity. (Author) . 
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Sabatino, David A.; Becker, John T. 
Relationship Between Lateral Prefer- 
ence audi Selected Behavioral Varia- 
ble* for Children Failing Academical* 
ly. 

EDRS not available 

Child Development; V42 N6 P205540 
Dec 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; lateral dominance; 
failure factors; academic achievement; 
language ability; perceptual motor coor- 
dination 

A battery of tests designed to measure 
17 behaviors and three areas of academic 
achievement were administered to 472 
elementary school Ss failing in school, 
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evidencing i year or, more of academic 
underachieving Iri I reading. The Ss were 
divided Into three group* on the basis of 
their lateral preferences: unilaterally 
right, unilaterally left, and confused lat- 
erality. The data Indicated that lateral 
preference had little relationship to lan- 
guage, perceptqal-motor development, 
and academic achievement for the three 
lateral preference groups. 
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Chapman, WJ.iWedeH/K. 
Perceptual-Motor AblUtka and Rever- 
sal Errors In Children'* Handwriting. 
EDRS not available ^ 
Journal Of Learning Disabilities; V5 N6 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; handwriting; percep- 
tual motor coordination; space orienta- 
tion rV^^-^^f:^ 

A group of ? i/i-to-8 Ift-year-ofd chil-, 
drcn who made persistent reversal errors 
in handwriting were identified in the 
course of a previous survey, The per- 
formance of this group of children on a 
variety of perceptual-motor measures 
was compared with that Of a matched 
control group of children who made no 
reversal errors. Ernphasls was put On the 
assessment of the children's spatial ori- 
entation, particularly on their awareness 
of the spatial coordinates of their own 
bodies. The children in the revcrser 
group were found to have a significantly 
poorer performance than those in the 
nonreverser group on Only a few of the 
measures. The ways in which levels of 
perceptual- motor skill may affect hand- 
writing achievement are discussed in the 
hght of these findings. (Author) 
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Ayres, A. Jean 

Improving Academic Scores Through 
Sensory Integration. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V5 N6 
P3JM3 Jun-Jut 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; sensory integration; 
perceptual motor learning; remedial pro- 
grams; sensory training; academic 
achievement 

A group of learning disabled children, 
matched with a control group for degree 
and type of sensory integrative dysfunc- 
tion, showed greater gains than the con- 
trol group on academic tests after an in- 
tervention program designed to enhance 
sensory integration. Children with audi- 
tory-language problems but without other 
evident perceptual-motor involvement 
made significant gains, as did those with 
more generalized problems. The remedial 
program, based on understanding how 
the brain integrates sensations, stressed 
controlled vestibular and somatosensory 
stimulation and normalizing brain-stem 
sensory and motor mechanisms. 
Language was employed for communica- 
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lion purposes only and hot as part of the 
remedial program. (Author) 
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Council for Exceptional Children, Res - 
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EDRS mf , he 

Papers Presented at the Annual Interna* 
tlonai CEC Convention (50th, Washing- 
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Descriptors,* exceptionjif ? child research; 
learning disabilities; language handi- 
capped; coifcrense reports; identifica- 
tion; Inscrvke teacher education; teach- 
ing methods; spelling; prograrn deVcrlpv 
tlons v' v — v ; .-^;W* ■' ';• v -':.y. 

The ten conference papers on learning 
and language disabilities begin with dis- 
cussions of staff deyetopment procedures 
for teachers of language ' handicapped 
children, methods; of tosffactlohal inter- 
vention for such children, and the com* 
parative Utility of the limited, Intensive, 
and comprehensive ^thWs ; o| HentifU 
cation and evaluation of language handi- 
capped students; Research reported cdh* 
cerns the elimination of Isolate behavior 
of a $irl in a learning disability class, the „ 
contributions pf perceptual and concep- 
tual skill training to ability to discrimi- 
nate and reproduce geometric form, u$e 
of distributive practices to modify spell- 
ing performance,; and:: the elcctroeft- 
cephalograrti || f predictor of Intellective 
and aeademlc performanice, Additional 
papers di$cuss behavioral aspects # leer* 
ing disabilities and recent developments In 
the education of learning disabled adoles- 
cents. (KW) •; \; " v 
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Enshcr, Gail L, 

A Diagnostic Study of Reading Disabil- 
ities of Children Enrolled In Six Public 
School Special Classes for the Mentally 
Retarded. Final Report. 

boston University^ Massachusetts, 
School of Education 

National Center for Educational Re- 
search and Development (DHEW/OE), 
Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
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Presented As the Author's Doctoral Dis- 
sertation. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; reading 
difficulty; emotional Problems; cognitive 
processes; mertally handicapped; learn- 
ing disabilities; clinical diagnosis; educa- 
tional methods; remedial instruction; 
student teacher relationship; literature 
reviews; research methodology 

The 2-year project of intensive clinical 
studies of children, teachers, and educa- 
tional strategies was reported to be 
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primarily concerned with characteristics 
of cmotiohal behavior and cognitive 
functioning in children termed educable 
mentally retarded, assessments of (earn- 
ing and emotional disorder* in children, 
effects of remediation program, and 
teacher characteristics and their impact 
on learning In children. The project re- 
port was divided irto f.-^r major sec- 
lions: review of literature on current 
theories of mental retardation and cogni- 
tive functioning, and evidence on learn- 
ing disabilities and performance and be* 
havtor variance of children classified as 
retarded; presentation of research mctho < 
dology used; presentation o! clinical data 
based on evaluations of children and 
teaefcrs the first year and remediation 
attempts during the second year; presen- 
tation of selected portions of group data; 
and s u m m a r y a n'd conclusions. 
Representative major findings of the 
study were that almost half of the 48 
children scored higher on the Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Test than was thought 
possible, that learning disabilities fre- 
quently consisted of multiple, not single, 
intellectual dysfunctions, and that some 
children did not show a pre-established 
hierarchal order of skills. (CR) 
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Pub. Date 72 Up. 
Dicker son, John N. 

A Study of the Effectiveness ol a Non- 
Specialist In Remediating Visual-Mo- 
tor Skills In a Title I School. 
South' Bend Community School Corp., 
Indiana 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
perceptually handicapped: perceptual 
motor learning; resource teachers; prima- 
ry grades; learning disabilities; percep- 
tual motor coordination: remedial in- 
st ruction 

The study was designed to experimental- 
ly determine the rate of growth as it per- 
tained to visual motor development of an 
experimental and a control group by us- 
ing a resource teacher as (he vehicle to 
administer the remediation. The study 
lasted for 7 months. Beery's Develop- 
mental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 
was administered in a pretest and post* 
test format to 93 first grade students. 
The experimental group experienced the 
Frostig Developmental remediation mate- 
rials using either the first level of the eye 
or motor coordination materials. The 
experimental group met in groups of 
about It children for a period of 30 min- 
utes twice weekly. Seven samples of 
remediation are included in the form of 
photographs. Comparison of pretest and 
posttest scores showed, that the experi- 
mental group gained 3 months of visual 
motor growth above the control group. 
The growth was considered statistically 
significant. (CD) 
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Breathing Control and Attention 

Training: A Preliminary Study of a 

Psychophysiological Approach to Sell* 

Control of Hyperactive Behavior in 

Children Final Report. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 

Institute Of Behavioral Research 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 

ton, D. C*. National Center for Educa- 

tional Research and Development 

EDRS mf.hc 

OEC-6.?!-054l(509) 

BR-l-F-080 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
hyperactivity; physiology; attention span; 
behavior change; learning disabilities; 
psychology; operant conditioning; rein- 
forcement; feedback 

The present study was undertaken as a 
preliminary evaluation of a psychophy- 
siological method for training children in 
the control of hyperactive behavior. The 
method involves breathing control and 
attention training which employs biofeed- 
back and operant conditioning principles 
designed to help the child develop con- 
trol Over excessive and distracting motor 
behaviors and maintain attention in 
learning situations. Since breathing rec- 
ords are highly sensitive to numerous 
behaviors relevant to the desired behav- 
ior pattern in learning settings, the use of 
respiration as a focal behavior in the 
training procedures sharply reduce the 
number of simple motor behaviors re- 
quiring monitoring and reinforcement in 
comparison to the typical behavior modi- 
fication program. Six children (age 6 to 8 
years old) from a private school for chil- 
dren with learning disabilities participat- 
ed in the study. Three were assigned to a 
group given the breathing control and 
attention training and three were as- 
signed to a control group. Measures ob- 
tained before, during, and after training 
included respiration indices, perform- 
ance, attention and vigilance test scores, 
and teacher ratings of classroom behav- 
iors. The study was concluded to be suc- 
cessful. (Author) 
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Jordan, Thomas E. 

Development and Disability at Age 
Four: A Prospective Longitudinal 
Study. 

Missouri, University, St. Louis; 
Central Midwestern Regional Education- 
al Laboratory, Inc., St. Ann, Missouri 
Bureau of Education for the Handi* 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. C. 

EDRS mf»hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth: socioeconomic 
influences; biological influences; pre- 
school children; lower class; longitudinal 
studies; cognitive development; physical 
development; motor development 

The report was explained to be one in a 
series of products designed to provide an 



inferential base for planning instruction*! 
strategies. Considered were biological 
and socially adverse states around birth 
and measures of attainment h\ three 
domains at the end of the preschool 
years. Early child development Wal first 
reviewed. The preschoolers examined 
were the 1966 cohort of lOOtf Infants who 
were 50% biological risk arid 50% non- 
risk. Criteria for selection of experimen- 
tal subjects were disorders of pregnancy 
and gestation, delivery, neonatal effects, 
and any combination of these. It Was 
hypothesized that the four categories of 
s , early developmental risk and social class 
were significant influences on child 
growth as measured tn physical, motor, 
and cognitive domains at four ages of 36, 
42, 48. arid 54 months. ,Tbc statistical 
model employed was multiple linear re- 
gression. Regressive models of develop* 
ment were compared/ Predictors and cri- 
teria for each of the four ages were re- 
ported. The models were fourisj to vafy 
considerably in their capacity to account 
for criterion variance. Results showed 
that at 36 months, consideration of the 
three domains of development Indicated 
that cognitive attainment was most pre* 
dictable, and that at the later ages, social 
class was usually more influential than 
biological risks on cognitive attainment. 
(CB) 
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Word Form Configuration Training of 
Visual Perceptual Strengths with 
Learning Disabled Children. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V5 N7 
P4J5-4I Aug Sep 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
perceptually handicapped; visual percep- 
tion; auditory perception; vocabulary; 
learning disabilities 

The recent focus on the perceptual defi- 
cits of children with learning disabilities 
has led educators to ask whether an in- 
structional program should be directed at 
a child's perceptual strengths or weak- 
nesses. In the study, a sample of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities was di- 
vided into two groups, one with auditory 
perceptual strengths (audiles), the other 
with visual perceptual strengths (visiles). 
The differences between the strong and 
weak perceptual skills within each group 
were statistically significant. Other per- 
ceptual and language differences between 
the two groups were not significantly 
different. An experimental Word Form 
Configuration Training Program, which 
directed all teaching input through the 
visual modality, significantly modified the 
visual perceptual behavior and reading 
achievement of the visile and not the 
audile children in the experimental 
groups. (Author) 
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DM the Clink Help? 
BDR$ hot available 

Journal Of Reading; V16 K! P25-M Oct 
1*72 

Descriptors? exceptional child research; 
Hmirig disabilities; reading difficulty; 
reading clinks; secondary school stu- 
dents; questionnaire; program evalua- 
tion; habit formation; reading ability; 
rvcgatlye at|i^ei 

the efl&t o| i reading clinic on 29 sec- 
ondary school attklehtft f poor reading 
babhs and ^giUve lititudes toward 
reading was Investigated, Responses to 
reading related <jdesttona from an Inter- 
est Inventory were compared with re- 
sponsor to similar questions given on a 
foilowup Inventory of the same $ $tu- 
<l*nt* were then paduatlng froin 
high school, At the time of clink enroll- 
ment, the students* reading achievement 
wi$ 2 cjr more yew below th* level indi- 
ted by age and Intellectual capacity* 
fia questions oh matter ii»whiirr«diji| 
habits, enjoyment of fading, and library 
use were poied, Responses were evaluat- 
ed by comparing the Quality of the 
dent 1 * OrWhal response With the re- 
sponse to foilowup questions and by ca- 
tegorizing tnt change In term* of maturi- 
ty and approp rlattneii, Positive change s 
In read)n$ attitudes and taste were re- 
ported for U Of the 29 students, Analy- 
: sis suggested tjrtt students change atti- 
tudes totfasfd; Nidlftg as skills Increase , 
but have difficulty reflecting this in im* 
[, proyrt graded ^ ' ; - v. r *- 

EC W 2920 v ED N.A. 

i tele Sep 12 ; 7p 
<^Wh>Nancy h and Others 
CogfcWv* Stylet in Adol«$«tnto Pre- 
vknialy Ptagaosed as H$ peracMve , 
BPRS ijot ayatlaw 

Joiiftal of Chijd Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry^Vti HO^jJ-26? Sep j$72 

pescriptor^^^ research; 
learning disabilities; hyperactivity; ado- 
lescents; Cognitive processes; problem 
solving; performance factors; learning 
characteristics 

* Four cognitive styles (reflectlon-impul- 
Sivity, ^ fieM^epen^^ 
^rtstrictw-ifiexible Contrbl /strong versus 
weak automatization) WciV studied In 20 
adolescent boys previously diagnosed as 
hyperactive and 2d normal coniroIsV EH- : 
agnOstlc tools used Were the Matching 
Paliliar PigOres Tesf, the Embedded 
Figures test; and the Strobp Test/ It Was 
reported that the adolescent hyperactive 
child exhibited a vMtern of inefficient 

; - t^faUvety noVel tasks M-jMrf?* 
tre|ter degree 6f re- 
Simifaf to |W ap- 
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Haskell, Simon H. 

Vlsuoperceplual, Vbuomotor, arid 
Scholastic Skills ot Alternating and 
Unlocular Squinting Children. 

EDRS ndt available 

Journal Of Special education; V6NI PJ. 
S$prl972 

Descriptors! exceptional child research; 
visually handicapped; visual perception; 
academic achlevementi Perceptual motor 
coordination; ylslonj chiidhciod ; testing 

In order to Investigate vlsuoperceptual, 
vlsuolhoiori and scholastic skills of alter- 
; native and uniovular squinting children, 
2? children ranging In age from f to I I 
years were selected from Wu tine refer- 
rals to > large eye hospital and were 
administered psychological, educational, 
and motor development U$ts, AIHe*t* 
wer$ administered In^v^aan^e^pt for 
the Frosflg Developmental test 0f Visual 
Perception and the^Young Ust ^n the 
Intellect; Results showed that there were 
no significant differences bet^en the 
mean score! of the alternating and the 
uniocutar squlnters on any of the varia- 
bles. The outstanding handicap 6f all the 
children was thought (0 be one visuorrio- 
t^tncoprdinltten, there was m> ■ evl- rlx 
denci that the Childress Vtsuomotor di$- , 
order had been a handicap t^twir >du- 
catlbnal attalnm^nfs, nor werf there reli- 
able differences between the groups in ^ 
perccpttlomotor ark} scholastic skills. « : 
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hibl, Date 0^t 72^ ;l v- : A jp, 
VocHelli Edward U\ Bennett, Blair 
Blrlh Qtfm Sex of SiWIngs, and In- 
ctdeiKe of |>»rnfng Disabilities* 
EDRS n6t available v^;'; 
Exceptional; Children; H2 PI62-4 
"Oct Wtt- :J l ; 

Descriptor s: exceptional chiW;re$earch; 
learning 4" *abif f t le$ ; fo^deoce ^ ngv 

Records of 95 girl$ "and W7 boys be- 
tween the ages 6f« and If years who 
were classified af learning disabfar were ; 
examine^ froin the filet of the Purdue 
Achievement Oeriter for Childfen. Data 
were; obtained concer.nini age f it*> 1Q, 
Ordinal position of b}rth, size of family, 
and age |nd sex of siblings. Results indi- 
cated that birjh order or sex of siblings 
Was W Ircfated (0 (rtcl4enCe of learning 
disabilities. (Auihor/CB) 
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Befsbflf; Donald N. and Others 
Effectiveness of Special Class f^lace- 
menifoi Children Labtled Neurologl- 

IfeRSWa^fe 

JoWrtal of Sch^l Psychology; VI0 Sf2 
f>l^3Sepl«2 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
neurologically handicapped; learning 3ji- ? r ^ 
abiiJt(esFW^ 
e0; academic achleyeme^ 
• placement . . :;r,:- ' 



To measure the effectiveness 6f special 
class placement for learning disabled 
children labeled neurologically handi- 
capped subsequent to psychological and 
medica; evaluation, 376 NH students 
w^e exposed to one of three tieatmenut 
placement In a self-contained class for 
NH ch'ldren, retention in a regular class 
with additional help from tutors i-5 
hoyrs per week ( and retention in a feiii- 
l|r .; class wltb ho extrtf help. After 18 
months, effects of treatment oti academic 
achievement and vlsiial-motor function^ 
tng were comparedj no significant differ- 
ences among the ihVef groups were 
found. The design of the study wai eq- 
uated within the framework of efficacy 
research. Discussed • are the conse- 
quences of labeling and Segregating chil- 
dren called SB where there Is little geirt- 
uine evidence pf <dch dysfunction and 
little support for cffectivertelU 6t iiich a 
procedure; <AuthoryKW) f = ;. 
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Ctaltv, Bryajit J. ^ 
Children with Minima! Brain Damage: 
Prognosis for the Remediation of Mo« 
tor Problems. : , ; - 
•: 6Dft$ n\fJh<f : ^ " ; - V mm 
Hpii Presented to the ^America hr Psy- 
.chologlcal Association - Cdjwehtjon at 

Descriptors: e^eptlonal child research) 
minim ally bra!n^ injured (< hiotdr develo p - 
merit; piych$i^t<fr °s!cl!is^ remedial frb- 
grami; learning d f iabtlitJet ; task perform 

Reported wlis a program designed to ex* 
plore the remediatloh of rfioiof problems 
' among minimally : ^ 
dren. In an tnitfa) testing session the chit- 
Mrfvttttwm joi a ilf category t$siv 
of gr^ss motor functioning, M fi^t pliri 
of S tlvf ^r<ftti| ri^veM^ft tat TeA t^f 

signed for thl^UojecWve |valuat)(Jn of 
motor fph^^dftV Cbildren oarrt?ipat^ jn 
classes which expose^ tnem v to tasks 
which both>ere t^itfg b^! able lb be 
pe)fo;me<Jv ft - W$ll as.to tasVs which 
*ere stressful fa '\A^^c^i^ 
Conclusions sucKas tlve foflqwing Were 
draw n: you n^er child ren with'sligh j prob^ 
leftis are tt\6% t am e rU!$ {o Vhan|e; ip * 
proximately w%> of the children referred 
were males; afid harld efe Cohtfbl ts im- 
provable not oWy f fif) the application of 
remedial rijeasures involving practice, 
but a!s$ with th^e a>ptlcitIoh of medica- 
tion in hyperictii e childre^; ^ W) 
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learning disabilities; kindergarten chil- 
dren; prognostic uiu; kit tnlcrprctatiofi 

Aborted Was a study oh the bails of 
which researchers attempted to standard* 
lie a screening Instrument to Identify 
kindergarten children who can be expect* 
ed 'rfafNn school because of mlnfmal 
braih dysfunction, the testing bauery, 
caited the Modified Predictive t/iUex 
(MP!)/ consist^ of to tests of the Pre- 
dictive Index (de Hirsch and others), the 
Draw A Person Tesf, and Name Printing. 
The battery was administered indivfdual* 
ly by school psychologists or school 
rturies to 22S Ktodirgarteh children/ Of 
40 children who failed the tests. 25 were 
matched With 25 controls and weri ex- 
amined (n detail neurological I y and psy* 
cholo$lcilly* the MP! was found to be 
practical for identifying children needing 
special attention. It was found to - be less 
Useful for discrfmlnating thosV children 
with niinlmal brafn dysfunction from 
those who were thought to be immature, 
Negropediatric and psychological investi- 
gations showed 1 1 of 25 (44#) of the 
failure's to have unequivocal signs of 
minimal brain dysfunction, (Author/OW) 
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Rampp, Donald L; Covington, Jan R. 
Auditory Perception, Reading and the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet. 
EDRS not.available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V5 N8 
P497-500 Oct 72 r 

DcicWptors; exceptional child research; 
perceptually handicapped; Iniiial teaching 
alphabet;' reading; auditory perception; 
learning disabilities; educationa) pro- 
grams; program effectiveness . 

Reported was Y study $f the effective- 
fteis of a 40 week reading program using 
t)ie; Initial fe^chfni Alphabet 0XA> %Kb 
10 m|)e students (8^ $ li years of ffgej 
who exhibited auditory b^rcep.lukl ' ; dis- 
lurbancei. ITA offered a consistent 
alternative to the inconsistent auditory/ 
Visual corre$poride"nces of traditional 
English drlhogr^hy. The Gray Oral 
fading Test* wis admlnls^red before; 
ahd after the ptogftm -to tesf reading 
brb^ress ; Scores wete found to be s^nif • 
icantly Higher |f teT the j^ogrim^the 
stages of auditor^ blending ahd Of transi- 
tion to traditional orthography were 
found to cagse ; thfc greatest difficulty* 
(OW) 
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The usefulness of the Vane Kindergarten 
Test (VKT) In the early WenttficatJon of 
children with learning problems wis test- v 
cd. The VKT, which Involvlrpef^itia) 
motor skills* vocabulary, and drawing g 
man, was administered to 21} kindergar- 
ten children. Results Indicated that the 
VKT correlated significantly with the 
Stanford Achievement Te*t« However, 
th* following reasons were given against 
continued use of the test: th* obtained 
coefficients appeared to b$ too tnintmal 
19 make educationally relevant jtfedic- 
ifcfrfsV the test had a ceiling effeet when 
used with average slightly above aver- 
age ability kindergarten children; and the 
test might have the same celling effect p. 
related to the age of kindergarten stu^ 
dents^thof/OWV^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^"-^^^^^^^^^^^- 
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Clarkson, Frank B,; Hayden, Benjamin 

The Relationship of Hyperactivity In a 
Normal Class Setting with Family 
Background Factors and Nturologfcal 
Status. MS- iWm'MMmMi 

DepMQint of , Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington. D, C* 
EpBtSmf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
hyperactivity; neurological defects; farhl- 
ty characteristics; socioeconomic status; 
learning 1 disabilities; elementary school 
students; age differences; medical evalu- ^ 
atton s ... 

Boys (age 6- 10 years, in regular classes) 
who were judged as hyperactive by their 
teachers were compared with matched 
non-hyperk!netlc boys In ttitfd of family 
background information and neurological 
functioning, parent interview data were 
obtained on 109 hyperkinetic and 1 35 
< control $s, while 121 hyj^inettf Aftd - 
14*2 control $$ underwent o^diatrtc neu- 
rological e*ahii ftationi pare nt Mt y (e w 
data |4thered Included rnedf^l ; hf$tpry , 
prenatal eib|rler\ces of iitotl^r/ tKe S's 
infant and 4 f rescWbl b^hav|§r; and so- 
cloecor^mlc status. (SpS).- Although stj- 
nificaht differertceV between groapi we^ * 
found on thi neurologkW 7 ^ 
there was a relatively loW absolute Inci- 
dence of neurological ^thotogy and it 
was of a" ^iffuse;^ nature 4 ; consisting 
6rfmari!y of sMt l s($ns; This :Ws sftn fo 
sM$|eVs( ImAatdre p^y^ - 
siafuSt . Or de^lonwntal la^: Low SBS 
was ^sdclated WjK r^pefaet!vit^]n old- 
er (840 ^eiriy hy^actlve disturtK 
aHrt in m fa%lf/1sifyatioh w|i present 

s^s : f afiithes v % SEs an<rfhigh f#mify 
disrijptio^s^rW**^ t^Ud W»tWn : the 

becortle" ^ori refevant to hyberactlve 
behav^r f? a|e 1nc^ei|es. (KW) ; 

r; firftlniriki, RcPcTft. ; * ^ 
• P/evalence of i>Arnlng Diaabflltlei: 
Finding, l^uei/ and Recommenda- 
tions. Research Re^oH#i6. 




Minnesota Unlv,, M^i^gfHOtls 1 
Bureau of Educattdn for tfi^ Handi- 
capped (J>HBS/OP), Wa^hiriltdn, b. C. 
EDRSmf,hc • ; - 
(V^-J32lW4$)Jf0^) 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; research methodolo- 
gy; Incidence; statistical data; identifica- 
twnv research reviews (pMMicatlons) 

The authors discussed cdifiimofi % >. 
preaches Used to identify school children 
With learpjni difficuhjes, eximlned past 
studieidh the ^reVil^ Of ieifnthg dis- 
abled school children; stirveYed metho- 
dological; and tohae>»ual 3 pb ift 
identifying children with learning prob- 
lem i , and pre se nted recom mendatlons 
for future pjreviJen^liqdiei^ |^vlKfi|| : : 
projections of learning disabled children 
in various elementary school pOwi^nt 
wer> discovered td Irani* ttm^PmW 
mateiy I to over W%; Surveys' tislrtg 
iithlevemlh'i "i%cwW}n formulae 
found to repo>l>.|^^^^^^C>hi^es ' 



tween"4 m ffifa fl^ ^tff ^ W 
mates by authOHtleimit^j Of chil- 
dren achieving telag $Mi WA, DiftW 
ences in defir^|^te|b^^ 
tton, methods M/lWyill^^pictertstics 
of sa/nplei, aM ^Qa)t)| WT extent of 
Insthictional hlstoW W^Ve thought • (o ^ 
account for th* wide yarlattons In Abe f 
characterlstks %t children :%lth reported ; 
learning difficUUIe^ v RecO^ . 
such as the follow!^ J ^efe^lfertd i vari- 
ables should N >elecU<) f« j^islble in- 
clusion jato pre,d& ^hfth 4- 
minimize potential jdntent Ovetlai be- "\ 
tweirV the ^redict^ and the l^ptkv^- 
ment n?easur^» and th* criterion Of dis- 
parity between jpredlcw4 Act^W 
acMevement should wy i^ckdinjl io 
the length (rf timl th| jtudehts fyiVi bein 
exposed to systeMitic instruction: (OW]( 
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Vernettl, Carol lean; Jacobs . John P. 
Effect* ot Musk Vied to Mask NoUetn 
Learning Disability Clam*. 
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Journal of Learning Disabilities; V5 N9 
P533-? Nov IW2 

^ Deicrlj>torit txceptiond child research; 
learning disabilities muslcr performance 
factors; mathematics; childhood; adoles- 
cents; academic achievement . /. 
Classical music wm used to mask back- 
ground noise In classes of children witV 
learning djsabimies, Fifty-three children 
(7 to 14 years old) in eight classes were 
liven irtatbematlci worksheets to com- 
plete While Cdnditl^s of muite and nolie 
vv;. were alternated. The children served as 
th<lf own controls. Each gsstgnmeni was 
checked for accuracy and rate, and com- 
parisons were made on the basis of age* 

• mathematical difficulty, and intelligence, 
as well as overall »0up performance 
between cfrodttkms; Ntfjignifkant differ* 

r -ence war ifound between ehf conditlo.is; 
: #r wis there any noticeable Interaction 
between the variables tested. (Author) 
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Ham mill ^ Donald 
Trailing VUual PerctptUaJ Processes/ 
EDR$ not available r . 
JOiirni) Jf learning Disabilities; V$ N9 
W5?-9 N6v (972 1 

IHi^ riplor$ i , <xce ptipnil child research;* 
perceptually hartdici 1 %d; vJjuaj percep* ^ 
Monj; research rc^ufri (pubh'catiori^); \ 
reading comprehension; learning disabili- 
ties; training techniques ; effective teach- 



..... fe search and writing were fe- 
vkw$d for the purpose of operationally 
deling visual percvftlon? Investlgitiiig 
the refattofahfo betweeri visual percept 
i{6n " 4fid eo^prcherisfon; and 

determining the effects of visual percep- 
tual training on hiding airt visutf per* 
option. Visual perception Vfci defined as 
v those b/aln c^ra{ions which Involve in- 
terpreting the physic*! elements of the 
stimulus father thin svmWiic aspects 
of the Mimuftii and which are usually 
referred t6 visual discriminations and/ 
or spatial relationships. It was concluded 
that little : corf elation fisted between 
nicasures of visual perception' and Mii 
<tf leidirtg Comprehension arid that train- 
ing W visual perceptual skills using cu> 
; tffttly available programs, has ho *o$l« 
tff| ep|(ifh readfrig and jpftssibly ndne 
on visBai perception. (Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading difficulty; learning characterise 
lics; statistical data; sensory Integration; 
learning disabilities; childhood; bsycholo- 
gy; neurology; academic achievement; 
multiscnsory learning 

Forty-four children (mean age, It years) 
who were at least I year behind in read- 
ing ability were tested oh psychoneu- 
rological, psychological, and educational 
tesji. Results were compared with M- 
vious re$wch. Support w^s provided io 
show that reading disabled children could 
be classified a* being predominantly ana- 
lytte or nonanalytic in their styles of 
conceptualization/ Ndence was* alio 
found to Indicate that Ss had difficulty 
integrating stimuli from separate sense 
m^aiitleirfAMthor/oW) mmm 

A88TRAfT»7« 

EC05 0?$2 '-"<:■: EDNA; 
Publ. tm mn V V 4p. 

StalnbacK, Williath t linback, Susan 

Eflecw bf Student Jo student tutoring 
on Arithmetic Achievement iiid Per* 
•onal Social Adjustment of LOW 
Achieving Tuteea arid High Achieving 
Tufora, :[: 
EDR$ m>t Ivailable 

Edu^tjon and training of the Mentally 

t^lc rlpiolgs * e Wcept idria! ^ c hitd ^ search i 
underachlevcrs; tutoring; peer relation- 
ship; icidemle, Achievement;^ learning 
disabilities - childhood; ^ adolCS^nts; 
mathematics; periohaf adju«tment; social 
^justment^ : ^ ['-yiS^y:. 

The study Investigated the feasibility of 
student to student furring av a means of < 
arithmetic instrijction In )20 children 
from 9 mU years of afe of Whiph 30 
were high achieving tutors^ 30 wer^ low 
^pvJ?* futeVs, irtd W were chiklreii of 
both Wgh aiW low achte vemint who fC- 
ceived regulaV teacher i^ructipii, 1 The 
results indicated thai siddent ^ slWehi 
tutoring is ^ effective iri ennaiktng arith- 
metic achievement arid ;^ohal and '&> 
clal ad]ustmenl" of h'gh irid few thiev- 
ing students in regular claims & having 
a teacher provide! Mip on a one to 20 
teacfier pupil ratio/XAuth^r/CiB) 

ABSTRACT 5M«4 

EC 05 0894 : - • ED N.A. 

JPubl. D4te Jan 73 8p. 
Hunter, 6dni l\ Lewis, Hadley M; 
the Dyale^ie Child-Two Veirii Latet* 
EDRS M availahie: 

Journal of Psychology; W M ?I63*170 
■ Jari 1973 y f:S\'i*&¥ 
Descripfo^r txc4(>ii6fy\ child i research; 
learnih^disabilitie^s dysiexta; childhoSd ; 

foliowup studies 

adjustment ti6hk^\m\i^'tiiiSii J 



levels and more adjustment problems 
than the controls; that low scores on the 
full scale Wechslcr Intelligence Scale fof 
Children (WISC), the vocabulary subtest, 
and the coding subtest were associated 
with large reading deficits 2 years later; 
and that high WISC arithmetic and cod- 
ing subtest Scores were associated with 
large gains In reading skill, (See EC 040 
530 for the original study.) (DB) 

A68TRACT5MW 

EC 05 0999 BDN.A, 
Pub), pate Dec 72 9p. 
Anderson, William P.; Stern, David 
The Relative Effecti 61 the Frostlg 
Program, Corrective Reading Instruc- 
tion, and Attention Upon the Reading 
Skills of Corrective Reader* with Vl ? 
sua! Perceptual Deficiencies. 
Epft$;noi availabie , 
Jourrta) of School psychology; V10 N4 : 
P387 93 IHC 197? 

Descriptors^ exceptional child research; 
learnfng disahiHticsj rea4ihg difficulty; - 
perc*ftuilly • handicapped; prtMiry • 
grid e $ ; remed ial programs; program '4 
evaluation; visual i percepifon; remedial 
reading; perceptual motor leaning; Fro$- 
tig > : '^/: : ••/;•* , 

Studied were the; effectiveness of th* T 
Prostlg trainjng program and corrective 
reiding • ]ns(iMctM Md^tfy^ the 
feadlhg and yi$uM mo)or ikifls of 33 sec- 
ond grade pupils *ho f^$se$ie<( deficient ■* 
cles In both areas,- E^ch of ; the three 
te^cheri worked M<& Hnool day for (6 ^ 
weeks with the iubjtecii of the two Ireit- 
ment groiipi pljji i plaf grdiipv 
On the i$\%M the rfruUfof thi$ $twy ; 
there Js ireif^rted to ^e HttleT if $Wy t >up- 5 
port for the use. Of the Prbstlg pr^^ih 
or corrective: (tiding & {riifatrHlnH y i#' 
Improve the reading skills of chitdren 
c^nMdered' toxp^ne^s a visUa! pjotori 
problem* pue l§ the j^rforMnces $f the" 
atte nti^fi -plai<ebo gfou pV (t is jpglcal to 
hypothesize that Improvemenjs of the 
remedial groups are more a fusion ot 
personal attention than the unique ieme- ; ■ % 
dial pdvyers of thf t^6 treatments. Ips 
suggested that consideration be given to 
the optimal number of Prdstig ies$lons i 
as well ii ^ tne >oss^iiity of a Veiling 
effect of the frdstig program; ' felghl 
weeks of training were, foyrtd to fee the 
maximum tinie before regression or Im- 
provement took plice, (Auth6r) " 
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vidual learning curves showed a charac- 
teristic pattern of initial acceleration fol- 
lowed by gradual deceleration, there 
was little change In rank order after the 
sixth lesson at each level of difficulty* 
The majority of the children showed 
teaming curves said to be qualitatively 
similar to the learning curves of norma! 
children. Significant rank order correla- 
tions between learning rate and three 
measures of retention were found* It was 
suggested that learning rate might be 
used as a basis for determining degree of 
original learning. (Author/DB) 
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ence and Performance* 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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capped; childhood; auditory perception; 
visual perception; performance factors; 
learning processes 

The Illinois Test of Psycholingulstic 
Abilities was administered to 166 second 
graders who were classified as auditory 
or visual learners on the basis of discrep- 
ancies in individual test profiles. Four 
controlled instructional procedures were 
presented in classroom settings. Two 
procedures Were primarily auditory and 
two primarily visual. The 5% of the ob- 
jects showing greatest preference for 
visual tests performed equally well on 
visual and auditory learning tasks. 
Auditory learners performed equally well 
on auditory and visual tasks. (Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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ichpbj itudenls; visual perception; color 
planning; males • 

Color vision deficiency was hypothesized 
|<> be associated With impaired learning 
and Inappropriate classroom Jjehayior 
and with a higher observld frequency bit 
referrals to programs fc^ tfie educational- 
fy KandiC^ ~ J 
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The investigation attempted to determine 
first, the correlations among the Frostlg 
Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion, the Bender Visual-Motor Oestatt 
Test/ and an experimental Visual Dis- 
crimination Test of Words and second, 
the visual perceptual factors that 
emerged when the data were treated fac- 
torial^, The three visual perceptual tests 
were administered to 154 children from 
eight kindergarten classes. The orthogon- 
ally rotated variables for the present 
sample disclosed three visual perceptual 
factors: visual motor skills, figure-ground 
perception, and visual discrimination 
skills. An analysis of the specific corre- 
lates of the three selected visual percep- 
tual tests suggested that the Frostty De- 
velopmental Test of Visual Perception is 
comprised of more than one general vis- 
ual perceptual ability, the data support* 
ed the presence of three distinct percep- 
tual behaviors measured by the Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion. (Author) 
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Creeping Retftcation: Functional Ver- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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The term minimal t rain damage (MBD) 
is evaluated in the light of 'several experi- 
ments on about 200 adolescents: no 
treatment in a democratic children's 
commu rtity; the effect of psychic ene r- 
glzers; electrosleep; biofeedback training 
For alpha yvavc desynchrbniiaijon; de- 
conditioning of phbt>i a ^i irid WtWtlonal/ 
medical iv - treatment. The experiments 
sh^Weif statistfcally sl^nlifcintVWiferW^ 
mint Jo '^Mflirffi&tf CMlBiS, Tn$ ^ 
gested ih^t MBt> m£y be a diagnosis 
wWcfi dife?li" Attention to syWipidmi and 
that tre atmen ( M " Ond^V ly ifi| • functions 
may be superior to fresM practice. 
lAuthor) " " \ 
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Minimal Cerebral Dysfunction in Chil- 
dren* 

EDRS not available 

Grune and Stralton, III Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10003 ($7,50), 

Descriptors: exceptional (child research; 
learning disabilities; minimally brain in- 
jured; childhood; psychological charac- 
teristics; social Influences; neurology; 
genetics; Identification; educational diag- 
nosis; clinical diagnosis 

Presented were eight studies concerning 
biological, psychologic*? and soctocuf- 
tural variables associated with the svn- 
drome of minimal brain dysfunction 
(MBD) in children. Oenetlc factors were 
discussed in terms of genetic heterogene- 
ity, sex differences in the frequency of 
MBD, and pharmacogenetic analysis of 
MBD. Reviewed Were developmental 
studies of monkeys who had been as- 
phyxiated for 15 minutes which Indicated 
the survival of normal adaptive behav- 
iors after a significant delay period. Re- 
ported was a study of the electroence- 
phalograms of MBD Ss which suggested 
a delayed maturation of the central nerv- 
ous system in some MBD children. An 
article about lead poisoning In children 
discussed the neurologic implications of 
widespread subclinical intoxication. 
Explained was art Interdisciplinary study 
of criteria for the identification and diag- 
nosis of children with learning disabilities 
which involved psychoe ducat lonal evalu- 
ation, opthalroologfc findings, and elec- 
troencephalograph^ and neurologic stud- 
ies. Basjc requirements for the neurolog- 
ic assessment of children with MBD 
were formulated, *nd the method of free 
* field observation and quantitative analy- 
sis was discussed, thf iflinlcal descrip- 
tion, prevalence; natural history, etiolo- 
gy, and treatment of hype rklnesls were 
examined. Definitions and functional 
implications of MBD and synonymous 
diagnostic terms were compared, and a 
itudy exploring tht relation of ch<>fel- 
t6itfi moyentents ^ to ^h^yiot ^iitW- 
bancesln a classroom of presumably nor* 
mat children was reported. (OW) 
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National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, DC. : 
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Dwripiori: exceptional child research; 
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tk>ft (LIFE) Projeci In the home under 
the supervision of a classroom teacher. 
The S Was presented with ad average of 
. two Wmstrips each day over a 12-week 
cumber period. Data Indicated that the $ 
steadily pressed through the Instruc- 
tional System In the order of visual per- 
ceptlon, thinking activities, and language 
11|§;:|:: . WiR r 1 ■■' : ■. - ; : 



development. Thinking activity fiimstrlps 
were found to be especially helpful in 
Indicating specific weaknesses in memory 
skill which were remedied t>y having the 
$ repeat aloud the Information indicated 
on given memory frames; It was report- 
ed that the S increased her vocabulary 
by a known quantity "of 15$ words, ac- 
quired new confidence; and learned to 



assemble new words Into sentences. SV 
response to the Project LIFE program 
was said to be very positive and enthu- 
siastic. The S* parents recommended that 
Project LIFE be used In the home by 
parents of learning disabled children to 
accelerate and complement classroom 
instruction. (OW) 
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provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EXPRESS OR: 
IMPLIED, AS TO / NY MATTER WHATSOEVER, 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT- 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

V QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace products returned because of 
reproduction defects or Incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document Is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO, Best available copy will be supplied. 

8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an off icer of LIPCO. 

9. DEFAULT ANpWAiyER 

a* If Customer fails With respect to thf$ or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as or^red, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other rem^dio$ defer any 
further shipments until tHf IdejfftUlt |$ corrected, Or 
cancel thjs Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
in exercising any right tjWeui>der shall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this ^eenient/ v 

^.GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants/ Any questldh v con iti validity, con* 1 
siructlon. Of performance ^li be goverr^ by the 
faws O^the Stat^ of New York* 



